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THE TOWNSHEND FAMILY. 

Collins has told us in his Peerage (ii. 454) that 
“the patriarch of this noble family was Lodovic, 
a noble Norman, who, coming into England in 
Henry I.’s reign, assumed the surname of 
Townshend, and took to wife Elizabeth, the 
daughter and heir of Sir Thomas de Haville, in 
whose right he became possessed of the manor of 
Haville, in Rainham, where his posterity have 
ever since continued to have their principal resi- 
dence.” Burke, with characteristic courage, adopts 
the tradition of this noble house, and sets it all 
down for the world to receive with submissive 
awe. Mr. Foster, pitiless iconoclast as he is, begins 
his account of the Townshends with Sir Roger 
Townshend, Justice of the Common Pleas in the 
reign of Henry VII., and leaves us to infer that 
nothing more is to be known about them in any 
remoter antiquity. I feel pretty sure that there 
is some foundation of truth in the connexion of 
the Townshends with this mythical Sir Thomas de 
Haville, though I have very little doubt that the 
noble Norman Lodovic was a younger prother of 
Gog and Magog, and a lineal descendant of 
Craphi and Muphi, whom Herodotus heard of in 
his Egyptian travels. 


‘Enquiry concerning Virtue "— | 


So far as one can arrive at any distinct results 
by painfully threading one’s way through the 
| tangles of centuries of fines and recoveries, sal 
settlements, exchanges, wills, and the like, th 
truth seems to be that, early in the thirteenth 
| century, and perhaps before that, a certain Thomas 
de Rucham lived in a messuage at the edge of th 
parish of Rucham (now Rougham) in Norfolk, and 
apparently close upon the open fields of Rougham 
| and Wesenham, in the direction of Rainham. The 
house was of some pretension, for it had out 
buildings attached and a croft or enclosed paddock 
| behind, and it abutted on the king’s highway 
leading from Rougham to Rainham. It was held 
in villenage under the Botelers, who were sub- 
tenants of Earl Warren’s fief, and connected wit! 
it were eleven pieces of land, dotted about the 
| fields of Rougham, as was usual in days when 
ring fences were hardly dreamed of. 

Now it seems that the Botelers came to an end 
in the male line about the close of Henry III.’s 
reign, or the beginning of Edward I., and that (as 
I suspect) two brothers, John and Fulk de Brys- 
sinham, married two of the heiresses, John seems 
to have wished to get out of it, and on the 
Monday before Easter, 1292, he and his wife Joan 
sold his messuage, lands, reserved rents, and fre 
tenants in Rougham and Wesenham to his brother 
Fulk and his wife Matilda. For some reason or 
other he still retained some rights, and at least 
some of his tenants in villenage. Perhaps, Fulk 
prefered to have nothing to do with them. In 
the following December, however, a purchaser 
appears for the tenants in villenage. This was 
one Thomas, son of John, son of the parson of 
Rucham, a gentleman who in one of the charters 
is called Thomas Felix, or the lucky man, and 
who appears to have spent his married life in 
buying every bit of property in Rucham and 
Wesenham that he could lay his hands on. This 
Thomas the Lucky, accordingly, on Dec. 13, 1292, 
agreed to give John de Brissingham five marks 
down for all his right to his villeins dwelling in 
the outlying messuage which lay at the town’s end. 
It was then in the occupation of Walter, the 
grandson of Thomas, mentioned before; and it 
looked as if Thomas the Lucky went into the 
purchase as a speculation, for Walter at this time 
had no male issue, only four daughters. However, 
Walter, his mother, and his four daughters, his 
house and buildings and croft and lands, and all 
other his belongings were solemnly delivered over 
to Thomas, who thereupon became his lord. The 
speculation turned out a bad one, the fortunes of 
the people at the Town’s End went up, and the 
fortunes of Thomas the Lucky went down. 
| Thomas the Lucky died soon after, leaving his 
wife with three daughters behind him, and no 
male heir ; Walter lived on, and the people at the 
Town’s End prospered, and I find their house and 
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themselves frequently mentioned in the Rougham 
charters during the next century. They got to 
be called by various names, according to the taste 
of themselves or their neighbours. Sometimes 
a Walter, or a Roger, or John is called de 
Hautville, sometimes de Haville, sometimes ad 
Caput Ville, sometimes atte Town’s End. In 
process of time I doubt not they grew too pros- 
perous and ambitious to be content with the old 
place. The Yelvertons absorbed all the small 
manors in Rougham, and shunted their occupants 
heaven knows where, and when Sir William 
Yelverton, of the Paston Letters, “the cursed 
Norfolk Justice,” had grown to be a great person- 
age, his neighbour Roger Townshend (he may 
have spelt his name in that odd way by this time, 
but I doubt the fact) was making his way upwards 
also, and not improbably was helped on by Yelver- 
ton to that great success at the bar which culmi- 
nated in a judgeship, and which brought the 
vast wealth to the family that they so long enjoyed. 

The “noble Norman Lodovic” may be dis- 
missed to Mr. Foster’s “Chaos,” but if any one 
likes to see a copy of the charter whereby Walter, 
son of Richard, son of Thomas, de Hautville, or 
ad Caput Ville, or Atte Town’s End, with his mother 
and daughters and all his belongings were bought 
and sold, here it is :— 


Rougham Charters, No. 127. 

“ Sciant presentes et futuri quod Ego Johannes fil. Wil- 
lielmi de Brissingham dedi concessi & hac presenti carta 
mea confirmavi Thome fil. Johanni fil. Persone de eadem 
pro servicio suo & pro quinque marcis argenti quas mihi 
dedit in gersumam Walterum fil. Ricardi at-Capud- Ville 
Emmam matrem suam, Emmam, Isabellam, Agnetam, 
Amabilem, filias predicti Walteri de Rucham nativos 
meos, cum tota eorum sequela procreata & procreanda 
nata & nascenda, et cum terris & tenementis atque 
catallis suis perquisitis & in perpetuum perquiveniie, 
Et cum uno mesuagio cum domibus & edificiis & cum 
crufta, et cum undecim peciis terre arabilis in Rucham. 
Quod quidem Mesuagium cum crufta & cum predictis 
peciis terre & cum omnibus suis pertinenciis Ricardus 
jilius Thome de antecessoribus meis quondam tenuit in 
villenagio. Et iacet Mesuagium & crufta inter terram 
Martini Red ex parte orientali & Regiam viam que 
vocatur le Rodesti. Et una pecia terre iacet apud 
Stiterhil iuxta terram Galfridi fil. Saue. Et una alia 
petia terre iacet apud Hodeswelle iuxta terram Ricardi 
fil. Johannis. Et una alia pecia terre apud Merdeleslede 
iuxta terram Roberti le Cuper. Et una alia pecia terre 
iacet apud Katecroft (!) iuxta terram predicti Thome fil. 
Johannis. Et una alia pecia terre iacet apud Sondpittes 
iuxta terram Roberti Chad. Et una alia petia terre 
iacet apud Rigweygate iuxta terram Thome fil. Johannis. 
Et una alia petia terre iacet apud Acregate iuxta terram 
Johannis fil. Willi, Et una alia petia terre iacet apud 
Stanemere Furlong iuxta terram Thome fil. Johannis. 
Et una alia pecia terre iacet apud Kilnewong iuxta 
terram Thome Red. Et una alia pecia terre iacet apud 
Pethegate iuxta terram Walteri Leko. Et una alia 
petia terre iacet super Northfeld apud Kodele iuxta 
terram Ricardi Attegrene. Cum liberis introitibus et 
exitibus, ut in viis et semitis, aquis, bruariis commu- 
nibus pascuis & pasturis & cum omnibus aliis locis 
utcunque aliquis homo liber communicare possit solet & 


debet. Cum cmnibus redditilus, serviciis, consuetu- 
dinibus, herietis, auxiliis, finibus, Wardis, Maritagiis, 
Essyamentis excsetis & commeditacionibus & omnibus 
rebus nominatis et [non] nominatis que nobis et heredibus 
nostris & assignatis causa predictorum Wa/tert, Emme & 
Emme, Isabelle, Agnetis, Amabile atque prenominatj 
tenementi cum omnibus suis pertinenciis ut predictuin 
est accidere poterint in perpetuum. Habendum & 
tenendum de me et heredibus meis & assignatis predicte 
Thome & heredibus suis & assignatis, & cuicunque & 
quandocunque vel utcunque, dare, vendere, dimittere, 
assignare, voluerint. In feodo & Hereditate, libere, 
quiete, bene, et pacifice in perpetuum. Redendo inde 
annuatim mihi & heredibus meis et assignatis duog 
solidos & quatuor denarios ad quatuor terminos Anpi, 
Videlicet ad Nativitatem domini septem denarios, & ad 
Pascham septem denarios, et ad Pentecosten septem 
denarios, et ad festum Sct. Michaelis septem denarios, 
pro omnibus eerviciis, consuetudinibus, exactionibus, 
curie sectis, secularibus querelis & demandis. Et ego 
predictus Johannes et heredes mei & assignati Waran- 
tizabimus & ubique defendemus, predictos Walterum, 
Emmam & Emmam, Isalellam, Aguetam, Amabilem, 
atque predictum tenementum sive habeatur plus [ sive) 
minus, cum omnimodis suis pertinenciis nominatis & non 
nominatis integre sicut predictum est, prefato Thome & 
heredibus suis et assignatis & eorum heredibus contra 
omnes gentes per predictum servicium in perpetuum. 
Et in huius rei testimonium huic presenti scripto sigillum 
meum apposui. His testibus, Domino Johanne filio Gal- 
fridi de Rucham. Rectore de Lettone. Thoma de Wesen- 
ham. Ricardo filio Thome. Thoma filio Roberti de 
Rucham. Willielmo Burel. Woilliedmo filio Galfridi, 
Johanne filio Willielmi. Ricardo & Radulfo filiis suis, 
Radulfo Red, Martino Red, Thoma ad Capellam, Wil- 
lielmo Munnig, et aliis. Datum apud Rucham die do- 
minica post festum Scte. Lucie Virginis [ December 13] 
Anno Regni Regis Edwardi fil, Henrici vicessimo primo 
incipiente (1292).” 
Aveustus Jessorr, D.D, 





THOMAS MOORE AND THE RABBINICAL 
LEGEND OF THE ORIGIN OF WOMAN. 

I read in a Galignani edition of the Poetical 
Works of Thomas Moore the following jeu d'esprit 
of the poet. I looked through the Poetical Works of 
Thomas Moore, collected by himself (Longmans, 
1841),and could not find it. In the preface, however, 
to the third volume, containing satirical pieces, I 
found the following reference (p. xvi) : “ Professor 
von Bohlen has left a version also of one of my 
very early facetie, the Rabbinical origin of 
woman.” I should like to know in what volume 
of his works Moore first published this piece. It 
must have been amongst the juvenile performances 
of the poet, as he classes it amongst his “very 
early facetie.” He may have thought little of it 
as @ poetical effort, or he might think, as border- 
ing on the profane in the estimation of a British 
public, it ought to be withdrawn from a collection 
of his works sélected by himself in his mature age. 
However, the fact that a learned German pro- 
fessor, who has written on Genesis, should think 
it worth preserving, may make its reproduction of 
some value, when it may be lost by having been 
excluded from the authorized edition of Mcore’s 
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works. It may be thought a pity, too, that it was 
not inserted when, twenty years afterwards, Darwin 
deduced our origin from a monkey. It might 
have been said Moore had anticipated Darwin, 
though the poet acknowledged he took from the 
Talmud the Rabbinical origin of woman :— 

© They tell us that woman was made of a rib 

Just picked from a corner so snug in the side ; 

But the Rabbins swear to you that this is a fib, 

And "twas not so at all that the sex was supplied. 

The old Adam was fashioned, the first of his kind, 

With a tail, like a monkey, full yard and a span ; 

And when nature cut off this appendage behind, 

Why, then woman was made of the tail of the man, 

if such is the tie between women and men, 

The ninny who weds is a pitiful elf; 

For he takes to his tail, like an idiot, again, 

And makes a most damnable ape of himself. 

Yet if we may judge as the fashion prevails, 

Every hus sband remembers the original plan, 

And, knowing his wife is no more than his tail, 

Why, he leaves her behind him as much as he can.” 

The whole story, and that not a short one, may 
be found in the Talmud—how Adam had a tail, 
and it was cut off to make Eve; and this is 
supported, as usual in the Talmud, by a variety of 
texts from Scripture.* Moore had read the Talmud 
for this effusion of his pen, as he did for other 
poems, but he probably had not perused Philo, 
who supports the Rabbi in declaring that woman 
was not made from a rib (“On the Allegories of 
the Sacred Laws,” Bohn’s Philo-Judeus, p. 85, vii.) 

Carlyle, in his Reminiscences, has said the Jews 
are destitute of wit and humour. Thomas Moore, 
especially a poet of wit and humour, borrows his 
wit from the Jews, in what he calls his facetie, 
and takes from the Talmud, Rabbinical writings, 
or, it may even be said, from the Bible. The 
Jews answered Carlyle by producing the most 
modern of their poets, Heine, as a Semite equal to 
v2 Aryan, ancient or modern, in wit. They 
wight have referred to the Talmud, where there is 
abundant evidence of wit and humour. Pascal, 
ene of the wittiest of French writers, in the 
eleventh of his Provincial Letters, defends his use 
¢f wit on serious subjects by the examples given in 
the Old and New Testaments. Bossuct has done 
the same. As for Carlyle, it might have been 
retorted that Scotchmen are said to be destitute of 
wit and humour, and therefore Carlyle could not 
see it in others. 

Philo does not allude to the legend of the tail 
or to any assimilation of mankind to the monkey ; 
but before the commencement of our era he wrote 
ascribing an ascidian origin to humanity, our 


* Baring Gould reports this origin of woman according 
to the Rabbis in Old Testament legends. If required | 
could give all the account in the Talmud, wich the 
exception of the Hebrew, with which I am not ac- 
quainted. I translated it from the French of the Abbé 


Chiarini into English. 





evolution and natural development from aqueous 
matter, the vegetable and the fish. The theories 
of Darwin were therefore discussed by the Jews, 
by Philo, and the Talmud doctors, like many other 
modern scientific discoveries, long before Mon- 
boddo and Darwin enunciated them. 

Extracts might be given, only they would fill a 
large space, and the reader may judge for himself 
in the beginning of vol. i. of Bohn’s Philo-Judeus, 

W. J. Brrca. 


Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Mapame Georces, THe ALLEGED CenNTE- 
NARTAN.—Mr. Tuoms, having been invited by the 
James’s Gazette to investigate the case of this 
lady, who is stated to be now in her 116th year, 
has written to that journal to the following effect: 
** Srr,—I do not consider the case of Madame Georges, 
to which you called attention the other day, worth the 
enormous labour which a thorough investigation of it 
would involve, I have tested, at an expense of time and 
labour—to say nothing of money—which few would 
imagine, some hundred cases of extreme longevity; and 
the greatest age I have seen clearly established was that 
of lady Smith, who died in her hun ae l-and-fourth year. 
. Taché, the distinguished head of the Statistical 
De aha nt at O:tawa, with the assistance of M. TAbbé 
Tanquay, helped by the parish priests of each locality 
concerned, investigat d no fewer than eighty-two cases 
of centenarianism, which investigation involved ‘more 
than a thousand references’; the result being that 
seventy- three out of the eighty-two alleged centenarians 
were proved to have died before ¢ ympleting their cen- 
tury. A few weeks ago I had the pleasure of commu- 
nicating to the Atheneum (Aug. 13), under the title of 
‘Longevity in a New Light,’ a proof that, among the 
educated classes at least, in this country more correct 
views as to the duration of human life are spreading. 
This was furnished me by a communication from the 
present incumbent of Staunton-on-Wye, who, struck by 
the statement on the monument of one of his predecessors, 
the Rev. W. Davis, that he had attained the age of 105, 
searched the register of Christ Church, Oxford, of which 
he must have been a student to qualify him to receive 
that living. The result was that it turned out that the 
reverend gentleman was only ninety-five, and not 105, at 
the time of his death. 

‘* A scarcely less striking proof of this growing appre- 
ciation of the more rational view of the duration of 
human life is afforded by the interesting researches 
lately made by the Rev. H. Whitehead, Vicar of Bramp- 
ton, Carlisle, and published by him in the Carlis/ 
Journal, into the age of Robert Bowman, ‘ the Irthington 
centenarian,’ who has hitherto been reputed to have 
died in his 118th year. I should have followed up the 
case of the Rev. W. Davis with that of Robert Bowman, 
but that I have reason to believe the Rector of Brampton 
is on the scent of decisive proof of Bowman’s real age. 
Lastly, let me ask you, in the interest of physiological 
truth, to reprint the canon on centenarianism which I 
enunciated some years ago, and which, I venture to 
believe, has contributed somewhat to the growinz appre- 
ciation of ‘ what is truth’ in cases of reputed exceptional 
longevity. ‘The age of an individual is a fact, and, like 

all other fa ts, to be proved, not inferred; to be estab- 
lished | y evidence, not accepted on the mere assertion 
of the individual or the belief of his friends; not deduced 
from his physical condition if living, or from his autopsy 
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if dead; but proved by the register of his birth or 
baptism, or some other authentic record ; and in propor- 
tion as the age claimed is exceptionally extreme ought 
the proof of it to be exceptionally strong, clear, and 
irrefragable.’ “Wittras J. THoms.” 


M. G, T. 


Iranian Reticiovus Festivats.—I send these 
cuttings from a recent Daily News as being worthy of 
preservation—the first and second as being accounts 
of customs which not improbably will come to an 
end in a few years ; the third as an instance of the 
treatment that images of the saints sometimes expe- 
rience at the hands of their devotees. There isa 
parallel case on record of an image of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary being thrown by the good people of 
Chester into the Dee from displeasure at their 
patron not obtaining for them what they desired. 


“An Easter Custom.—Our Naples Correspondent 
writes :—‘ Among the mountains of the Abruzzi there 
yet prevail many primitive superstitious and religious 
ceremonies which are slowly dying away, and of which 
an interesting account is given in a book written by 
Signor de Nino, of Sulmona. In that town, the ancient 
Sulmo, one of these ceremonies, which reminds us of the 
Middle Ages, takes place on Easter Sunday. Early in 
the morning the Grand Square is filled with people, One 
of the arches of the aqueduct is sumptuously decorated, 
and beneath is placed an altar. Out of the principal 
church issues a procession of the statues of many saints, 
to the number of more than a dozen, the last being a 
statue of Jesus raised from the dead. Borne on the 
heads of the faithful, the statues are taken to the altar, 
where that of Christ is placed. Then the rest begin to 
wander up and down the square in search of the Madonna, 
who has been previously hidden in a distant corner, 
and is supposed not yet to be aware of the resurrection 
of Christ. She is covered by a long black mantle, and 
holds a white pocket-handkerchief in one hand. At 
Jast the saints find her and surround her. She is sup- 
poeed to be told the joyful news, to doubt, to believe, 
aud all at once the black mantle falls and the Madonna 
appears in gold-embroidered garments, A nosegay of 
flowers has taken the place of the handkerchief, a num- 
ber of little birds are let loose, petards explode, the band 
of music strikes up, the Madonna is rapidly carried to- 
wards the altar, the saints follow, the crowd closes in to 
witness the meeting of the mother and the son, and all 
is joy and festivity.” 

**A Religious Festival in Naples.—Our Naples Corre- 
spondent writes: ‘On the last Sunday in August one of 
the oldest and strangest feasts takes place in Naples in 
honour of Santa Maria della Catena (the Holy Mary of 
the Chain) in front of the church dedicated to her, 


facing the sea at Santa Lucia. Soon after daybreak of | 


the above-mentioned day crowds of people are lining the 


embankment opposite the church, dressed in strange | 


those who are unable to swim are assisted by others, 
This curious freak originates in the belief that the sea. 
water on the last Sunday in August is a sure remedy 
against infirmity, present and future. The Madonna 
della Catena is believed to work the miracle she did 
| centuries ago when the church was built in her honour, 
according to the following legend:—At the time when 
the shores of the Mediterranean were infested with 
pirates, some inhabitants of Santa Lucia were captured 
| by the Turks, and a heavy ransom demanded for their 
release. Some fishermen, with the aid of the statue of 
Madonna, which they had opportunely found near the 
seashore, succeeded in collecting the amount asked for the 
release of their captured friends. The pirates were asked 
to bring their prisoners and to receive the ransom on a 
day which happened to be the last Sunday in August. 
The pirates, however, afraid of some treachery, but not 
wishing to retain the prisoners, took them to the gea- 
shore at some distance from Santa Lucia, and, after 
having chained them hand and foot, threw them into 
the sea. The people of Santa Lucia, notwithstanding 
the distance and the chains of their friends, succeeded 
in saving them, and attributed this to a miracle of the 
Madonna, in whose name this ransom had been collected, 
and in her honour a church was erected in the year 1576, 
and named Santa Maria della Catena.” 

“ A Saint in a Well.—The Corriere Mercantile reports 
that at Comunaglia, province of Chiavari, suffering like 
the rest of Italy by continuous drought, the country 
people decided to implore their patron saint, San Rocco, 
with three days’ prayer for abundant rainfall. After 
having given the saint a few days’ grace and no rain 
appearing, the faithful fetched the saint’s statue out of 
the parish church, bound it, and threw it ignominiously 
into a well, accompanying the feat with loud curses 
and furious cries. The parish priest fled to the country, 
frightened by the fury of his parishioners.” 


H. A. W. 


Lipraries in Cuvurcnues.—Mr. W. O. T. 
Annesley writes to the Rock, “I read on page 270 
of the Norfolk Tour, written by John Chambers, 
‘In the vestry of St. Nicholas Church, Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, there is a collection of about two hundred 
ancient volumes.’” In the same paper is the follow- 
ing interesting communication, which I think may 
well merit a corner in “ N, & Q.”:— 

“Tne Vicar’s Liprary at Norte DeEncnworts, 
Berks.—Sir,—In answer to the suggestion made by ‘ Mus 
Urbanus’ in your issue of last week, I beg to submit the 
following respecting the library of North Denchworth, 
Berks. The origin of the library of Denchworth is thus 
accounted for by the present vicar: In the year 1690, 





the living being vacant, the Rev. Ra!ph Kedden, M.A., 
of Queen's College, was appointed vicar by his friend, 
the lord of the manor, Mr. Geering. Mr. Kedden, 
being blessed with a large family of children, and finding 
little quiet for study in the vicarage, applied to his 


paper costumes adorned with squibs and crackers, some | friend Mr, Geerjng, who, with the assistance of Mr. E. 
carrying umbrellas of the same materials and with some | Brewster, a stationer, of London, in the year 1693 had a 
adornments, others large baskets with fruit, decorated | room constructed over the church porch, which they 
likewise with fireworks. At the first stroke of the church | stocked with over one hundred books, well secured with 
bell for early mass the fireworks are let off, the fruit | chains, where he, and other vicars succeeding, might 





baskets emptied on the ground, over the contents of 
which hundreds of children begin to fight, undauntcd by 


study at their ease. The hint of a vicar’s library was 
taken from a Dr. T. Bray, who about that time got 


pails of water which are freely emptied over them. A | libraries formed in many parishes. An Act was passed 


second bell is the signal for hundreds of the crowd to 


in the seventh year of Queen Anne for their better pre- 


throw themselves, in various states of dress or undress, | servation, which, however, the present vicar of Dench- 


fiom the embankment into the sea, women and children 
included. Invalids even are brought to take a dip, and 


worth has to lament ‘as being ineffectual in preventing 
barbarians from pulling down Ralph Kedden’s room, 








th, 
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| 
thus cutting off the retreat of married vicars.’ In 1852 


the church was ‘ restored’ by Mr. Street in a manner 
usually understood by that term; many details of anti- 
quarian interest were ‘ improved away’ (fragments 
exist in the gardens of the manor house, X&c.), and 
among them the Vicar’s Retreat. It was replaced by 
an ugly lean-to, which the present vicar has had con- 
verted into a gable-porch. The library was taken bodily 
into the vicarage, and the chains removed, except a few 
which remain as specimens. Of the original library but 
a few books remain; it contained the Golden Legend, 
printed by Caxton (1483), which was sold by a former 
vicar, in 1843, to Messrs. Parker, of Oxford, and by them 
to the Bodleian Library. The proceeds were applied to 
the rebinding of books and enlargement of the bookcases, 
Another valuable book was sold about this time, but 
what it was is unknown, There are still remaining a 
Cranmer’s Bible, four black-letter volumes of Aquinas, 
one of ancient Homilies, a copy of Bishop Burnet on the 
Articles, given by the author himself, and a life of Christ 
by Ludolphus Saxo, which once belonged to Bishop 
Juxon, with chains attached. The probable require- 
ments of future possessors are being attended to by the 
present vicar, the Rev. C. H. Tomlinson (M.A., Worces- 
ter College), and if any of your readers should wander 
that way they will find the district interesting, and that 
gentleman perhaps the best geological and archeological 
authority in the county. The village is situated about 
two and a half miles N.W. of the town of Wantage, or 
about eight from Faringdon. I believe clergy libraries 
exist at Newark and Grantham. “H. J, GRIFFIN, 
* Shadwell, September 20th.” 


There is (or was when I was a boy) a library for 
the use of the clergy connected with, if not actually 
in, one of the churches at Malden, in Essex. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W, 


Aw Irisn Cnarm acainst WeLsH SNaKEs.— 
Gossiping with an old and very nearly decrepit 
man, a road-cleaner, in North Wales, I noticed 
that one of his hands was so much shrivelled that 
it closely resembled the claw of a large bird, and 
that the proprietor used it in a bird-like and 
awkward fashion. He told me that some years ago 
asnake had bitten this hand, so that it was ulti- 
mately reduced to the condition and comparative 
uselessness in which I saw it. Practically this 
was the cause of my friend’s ruin, and there was 
nothing better for him to do than scrape roads as 
well as he could. He added that snakes had 
infested the cottage in which he lived, and made 
their homes with his family, so that it was not 
an uncommon thing for the reptiles to be found in 
bed with his children. A great many efforts had 
been made, with partial success, to get rid of these 


strange inmates. Holes in the walls had been | 


| access to the premises. I asked if this proceeding 
|had been effectual. He hesitated to affirm so 
much ; but he declared his visitors were fewer than 
they had been. I suggested that, as the snakes 
could not cross the line of St. Patrick's earth to 
| get within it, also they could not go out of the 
| magic circumvallation ; accordingly they remained 
| with him, but in reduced numbers. fF. G. S. 
| Tae Movuntine or Book-PLaTes AND AvTO- 
| GRAPH Letrers.—For the guidance of any readers 
|of “N. & Q.” collecting either of these in albums, 
|I give the following method for their correct 
mounting, which is, I think, the best yet adopted. 
Take a sheet of thin paper—that known as “ foreign 
note-paper ” suits well—and gum one side of it 
with the whitest gum arabic, taking care that it 
is put on with an average thickness over the whole 
surface. After the gum is sufficiently dry, cut 
the prepared paper into thin strips of about an 
inch wide. Then cut these strips into pieces of 
about an inch and a half—according to the size of 
the material to be mounted—and fold them evenly, 
having the adhesive side placed outwards, One of 
these sides should be affixed to the album, and the 
other to the back of the book-plate or letter. The 
superfluous gummed paper to be got from sheets 
of postage stamps can also be used for this pur- 
pose, only it suits the letters better than the book- 
plates, being rather thick and cockley for the latter. 
I would therefore recommend the foreign note- 
paper for the book-plates, and the common gummed 
paper for the letters. One of these folded ad- 
hesive papers is usually sufficient, but it sometimes 
happens that two are required, when one should be 
placed at the top and another at the bottom, thus 
tending to keep the collection so mounted flat and 
secure, 

I saw another method lately given in these 
pages (“ Mounting of Autograph Letters,” 6 S. 
i. 214), which was to utilize the small space 
usually left at the left-hand edge of a letter asa 
means for folding and then gumming or pasting 
it to the album. In default of a better this plan 
might be pursued on sufferance. At the same 
time I do not think valuable MSS. should be per- 
mitted to be folded, and stuck into books from 
which they could not be removed without greatly 
injuring them; their value would thus be mate- 
| rially lessened should withdrawal from the collec- 
tion be desired. T. Martis Wears. 

Rosemount, Downfield, near Dundee. 





stopped, hedgehogs and ferrets employed, dogs | 


and cats set to watch, and sticks freely used. To | 


such an extent did the snake nuisance increase, 
that his landlord sent across Cardigan Bay and 
procured a quantity of Irish earth, and with this 
wondrous material drew what may be called a 
train around the cottage, so that, according to the 
well-known tradition, reptiles should be denied 


Grete, Grestey, Grapwett.—I do not know 
| whether the readers of “N. & Q.” are acquainted 
| with the numerous varieties in the mode of spell- 
ing Gresley or Gradwell in use from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth century. In the Roll of Battle 
Abbey it appears as Greile, in Domesday Book as 
| Greslet, in various documents of the reign of John 
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and Henry III. variously as Grelle, Grille, Grylle, either by a college or some member of it. Some 


Grelly, Grelley, Greslai, Gredle, Gredley, Gradley, 
Gredlai, Greidley, Gresley, and Greddle. The 
fivourite form in Testa de Nevill is Greddle ; on 
one page of Simpson’s Lancaster, in which he cites 


| 


authorities have published registers, and a noble 
example is the edition, by Col. Chester, of those of 
Westminster Abbey. The matriculation register 


|of a college would be more valuable than any 


three different documents of King John, the name 


is spelt in three different ways. On the demise of 
Thomas Greddle, or Grelly, the eighth Baron of 
Manchester, in 1347, the vast estates of the Grad- 
well family passed, through the marriage of his 
sister Johanna with John de la Warre, into the 
hands of that noble house. Since that period but 
few traces of its former greatness are to be found, 
but in the Gradells of Ulneswalton, in Croston, 
the family was continued into the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and a branch settling in Clifton, 
near Kirkham, has handed down the name, wnder 
the form of Gradwell; to the present day. [ shall 
greatly value any information which would enable 
me to trace the ancestry of Thomas Gradell, of 
Ulneswalton, living in 140 The differenc 
between the names Greddle and Grads ll, « spe i ully 
in their pronunciation, is too slight to cause any 
difficulty ; but I am anxious to discover the con- 
necting links between the Greddles of the four- 
teenth century and the Gradells of the fifteenth. 
Again, there is an obscure part in the pedigree in 
the reign of James I. A William Gradell, of 
Croston, married, about 1598, an Alice Bolde, of 
Cuerdley, and hada numerous family. One, named 
James, was in France in 1635, and in 1637 we find 
« James Gradell churchwarden at Kirkham. Can 
it be proved that these two are the same ? 
Rorert GRravwetu. 

n Rectory, Garstang. 


“THyxp”: “Roose” (1s Wyctuirre’s Psarms). 
—In the glossary to Job, Psalms, Purvey’s Wy- 
cliffe (Clarendon Press ed.), there are two words 
queried as of uncertain meaning, namely, hynd 
and 7ro00Se, They may both be explained by con- 
paring them with the Hebrew equivalents and the 
ancient versions. (1) Hynd simply means hind, or 


Clar 


parish register. It is not only that it would 
afford data for personal history, but also for the 


| history of incumbents of parishes, and for a 


neglected page of local history—the series of 
schoolmasters. The matriculations in England 
and Ireland supply many deficiencies of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 


| The matriculations give the names of the masters, 


| 


| school. 


| made evident. 


and would show the succession of a grammar 
Many literary facts would likewise be 
It is to be hoped that the Royal 
Historical Society, under its new management, 
will form a committee for that as well as those 
they propose for parish registers and will registers, 
Hype CLARKE. 


3LyTON Caurcn.—When the church of Blyton, 
near Gainsburgh, was restored some few years ago, 
it became necessary to lower the floor, which had 
been raised so as entirely to conceal the bases of 
the columns. In doing this a large flat gravestone, 
with an inscription running round the margin, was 
come upon in the south aisle in such a position as 


| to indicate that the person whose bones it covered 


| The Early English columns of thi 
J t=] 


stag (see Jennings and Lowe, The Psalms, 1877, | 


i, Introd. xv). (2). The Eng. “on the witnessyng 
of roose,” Ps, lix. (Ix.), was intended to convey the 
sense of “on the witnessing of the rose” (the 
flower), being a translation of the Hebrew ‘al sha- 
shan ‘édéth, i.e. (as it is usually now explained) 
“to the melody © Lily of the Te timony.’” The 
Heb. word shéshdn (lily) is rendered “ rose” in 
the Chaldee Targum, and by many Rabbinical 
writers. See op. cit., Introd. xxxi. 
A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


Matricvnation Ree 
profited by matriculation records knows their 
value, which is beyond that of the lists of 
graduates, A very great service would be 


rendered by the publication of such records, 
: 





ps.—Any one who has | 


had been buried immediately in front of the 

uuthern chantry altar. It was felt to be impos- 
sible to leave this stone in sifu, so it was removed 
and set on its edge against the west wall of the 
south aisle. The letters are so much worn that 
the inscription has not, I believe, been fully made 
out until a few days ago, when your correspondent 
J. T. F. and I visited the church. He took 
great pains with it, and succeeded in reading all 
but an unimportant part. It runs thus :— 

“NIC JACET MARGARET’ TAILVR VX" EDMU'DI TAILYR 
2VO'DA’ FXPECTANS KESVKRECTIONEM MORTVOR'’ an’o 
DNI M’ cect LXXXKXIIIJ Cul @2ile PVICIETVR DE AMEN. 
church rest on 
square bases so wide that it is evident that they 
must have been intended to be used as seats. 

Epwarp Pracock. 





Ionorant Scrispres.—I have before me a missal 
of the thirteenth or early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury which bas an error as amusing as the historical 
“mumpsinus” for sumpsimus. At the end of the 
canon the colophon runs : “ Ego Magister Jacobus 
de Marliano feci(t) hunc messalem.” At the end 
of the whole volume there are the following in- 
scriptions : “ m°ccc°11° Scriptus fuit iste liber qui 
est Sanctze Marie Morimundensis Mediolanensis 
diocesis, Cysterciensis ordinis.” “ Ego Magister 
Jacobus de Marliano scripsi(t) hoc opus.” The ¢ 


'of both fecit and of scripsit has been erased, 


probably by a less ignorant man than the Jacob 
aforesaid, de DG de 
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DIFFERENT COLOURED 
appear of 0 ld to have been considered a blemish 4 














Eryrs.—It does not} 


Gueries. 














We orrespondents desiring information 
have eyes of different colours. In an ancient Iri . vit, ay ee te gg Paige sage 
nia y private it t, to alhx thew 
history of the Geraldines of Desmond, the wife of | ).1 to the series, in order that the 
one of them, : ho was daughter of M Cartl l aI 1 ] l to them dire 
Mor (McCarthy More) is thus mentioned: “ Es 
leen of the eyes of splendour, that i black eye Si > i i CON 
na rey eye Her con appears t have been | V1 p7 Can of vour let nfor ‘ 
t to death at Cork in 1580. See the Journal of | where I could se borrow a copy of Shaft ry’s 
the Royal Historical and Arch log LA t I ( rre} ly 
f ] . rt > ’ a . 
of Ireland, vol. v. fourth series, p. 41 printed by Tolar 1699 There is no in 
W. HJ : British M the Bodleian, or the ¢ 
Belfast bridge Pul I ! re one ied 
the heal mas she Gheftes. 
c LL R . I I C i the tf i I tHE wk —s 
bury Papers 1 the rd O it, notwith- 
time having to in i newly-n V eee ise : : 
oe Mee , ing Shatt ry p to ippress the 
when | had locked | eit in the ¢€ a I 1 } : 1 : . P ‘ 
, , book, there must probably be copies extant. 
gone up into the tower | custo to ring : m a 
ul be ore leman s by s to I , is BF — 
’ . os : Lit ( Oxford 
Let us how many str he will give, | 
( there is an old s ying that the 1 ber ol A NI MSS.—I am} interé lin ly 
strokes a new incumbent gives the bell at | Armenian 3 and at nxie to learn par- 
induction will indicate the numb of years he] ticylars of codices which may exist in tl e | 
1 . } . ’ ne | ; , aot \ i 
wit remain in the | risl Is a common | or private libraries of t United Kingdom. I 
: n elsewhere, or is 1t pecul » the Ish Of) have seen those in the British Museum. Any 
i . . . " , ¢ 
- : ; W. K information which might serve for the compilation 
—— of a correct list would be very wel 
; Gro! ABULIAN, 
Hauter a Womax.—The New York Pul-| .. eoer | 
77 ; | ( ATC i i } 
l Weekly, amongst its “ Literary and Trade ‘ 
Notes” in the number for August 27, 1881, priz | Great N BELIEV 7 Gn 3.—Will an 
the following paragraph :— | of your readers supply me with the names of those 
“Mr. Edward P. Vining, a railway freight agent of | great men who, on good authority, are credited 
Omaha, has written a litte monograph, which the Lij | with having believed in ghosts ? ow. Us 
pincotts will shortly publish, entitled The Mystery 
Hamlet: an Attempt to Solve an Old Problem, Mr. Siece or Currstow.—In A Survey of Eng- 


Vining argues that ‘Hamlet was a wi man, who, for state 
purposes, had been disguised and brought up as a mar 

A good deal has been said about Hamlet in 
England, but surely this is quite new. I have not 
seen the invaluable “ monograph. W. 8. S. 


Fo._kK-Lore or Eaas.—The Rev. T. F. Thiselton 


| 


Dyer, in his Domestic Folk lore, Says (Pp. 108): | 


“Tt is also considered a bad omen to bring eggs | 
into the house after dark, and many persons avoid | 
burning egg-shells lest the hens should cease to 
lay.” A Yorkshire lady, however, recently in- 
formed me that, following an old custom, she 
always caused egg-shells to be burnt that they 
might come again (in eggs, to wit). 
F, C. Birxsecx Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Tuomas CartyLe.—Shortly after the death of 
Thomas Carlyle the following ingenious anagram 
on his name was shown to me by afriend, It 
appears worthy of being preserved :— 

Thomas Carlyle. 
A calm holy rest. 








| shire, makes no mention of 


and’s Champions, &c., by Josiah Ricraft, London, 
1647, there is “A perfect List of the many Vic- 
tories obtained (through the blessing of God) by 
the Parliaments Forces, &c., & With the names 
of the Cities, Towns, Castles, and Fx rts, taken 
from the emie since the beginning of these 
unnatur: ull W arres in the Yeares 1642, 43, 44, to 
the 14 of June, 1645,” and it is therein stated that 

* Chepstow was taken by Sir William Waller with 
all the Ammunition.” This was evidently in 
April, 1643. Coxe, the historian of Monmouth- 
the event, but states 
that Chepstow was at first garrisoned for the 
king, until 1645, when Colonel Morgan, then 
governor of Gloucester, at the head of seven hun- 
dred soldiers, aided by the mountaineers of the 
district, captured the town, and shortly afterwards 





| compelled the governor, Colonel Fitzmorris, to 
| surrender the castle.” 


Where can particulars be 
found as to the taking of Chepstow by Sir William 
Waller in 1643, and in what manner did the 
Royalists regain possession of the place? No 
burials of soldiers appear in the parish registers in 
April, 1643, although several are recorded in 1645 ; 
and from certain entries of the burials of soldiers 
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and others killed by the falling of houses and 
walls, it is tolerably evident that the town was 
stormed by Colonel Morgan about January 20 in 


that year. A ELL 


Shirenewton Hall, near Chepstow. 


Easter Eocs.—Can any one tell me of a 
work on Easter eggs, of which a large and very 
curious collection exists in one of the museums of 
Cracow? I have been told the title of one work 
on the subject, but I made no note of it at the 
time, and it has escaped my memory. The subject 
is of considerable interest, as some think that the 
curious designs on these Easter eggs are a survival 
of some of the ancient symbols accounted sacred 
by the heathen Aryan tribes of Eastern Europe. 
Many of the Slavonic villages have special designs, 
which have been for ages handed down, and which 
they retain to this day. May this also throw a 
light on the tribal life of the Slavonians, who 
have been probably village dwellers for two 
thousand years and more ? 

W. S. Lacn-Szyrma, 


[See Journal Brit. Arch. Ass., vii. 205.) 


Curist Caurcu, Oxrorp.—There are a Bible 
and Prayer Book on the altar of the cathedral with 
the inscription, “Deo et sacrosanct huic ecclesiz 
humillime devovit Henricus King archidiaconus 
Colcestrise eccl. hujus ecclesia canonicus, 1638.” 
There is a tradition that these two books were 
rescued from a Parliamentarian soldier who was 
going to burn them, and restored to the cathedral. 
Can Gey. Rigavp or any other Oxford corre- 
spondent oblige me by the foundation for this 
statement ? Ep. Marsnatt. 


Excianp “tae Crassic Lanp or Suicips.”— 
The following paragraph occurs in Dr. Morselli’s 
Suicides (English edition, 1881, p. 23), “A cele- 
brated passage of Montesquieu sufficed to give to 
England the name of the classic land of suicide, 
and Young, in his Night Thoughts, confirmed this 
title.” Blair’s Grave contains the following lines 
(403-4):— 

“ Self-murder ! name it not: our island's shame, 

That makes her the reproach of neighbouring states.” 
What and where is the passage in Young alluded 
to by Morselli ? Wa. PencEtty. 

Torquay. 


Bett Founpers at WeELuiinctToy, Snrop- 
suire.—The following is an extract from a MS. 
Cheshire diary :— 

“Anno 1669. Our Great Bell in Namptwich being 
above 2000" in weight, chaunced to be cracked and was 
cast anew at Wellington in Shropshire by one Clitherve.” 
Is this foundry known to have cast many bells ? 

J. P. E. 





the Isle of Thanet, a productive herring season. 

Does this strange association of cause and effect 

prevail elsewhere ? WitiraM Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Epwarp Anpersoyn, or Hutt.—Can any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” give particulars concerning the above, 
the author of The Sailor, a Poem’? He died 
Aug. 28, 1843, aged seventy-nine years. 

W. G. B. Pace. 

91, Porter Street, Hull. 

Prace-Names.—In Sir John Sinclair's Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 420, it is 
stated that a place in the parish of Coldstream, 
Berwick, called Lares-croft, derives its name from 
the Latin. Is this derivation at all possible 
philologically? I think not. G. L. Gomme. 


Pottarp Oaxs.—There is an idea in this county 
(Worcestershire) that in the reign of Charles II. 
pollard oaks became common in consequence of 
that monarch having taken refuge in one. What 
authority is there for this opinion? W. M. M. 


Tat Name JAMEs BEFORE 1258.—Can any one 
inform me of instances of the occurrence of the 
name James, either in Britain or elsewhere, before 
the year 1258? Of course I do not mean Jacob, 
Jacobus, or Iago. Is the Gaelic Hamesh a deriva- 
tive from James, or vice vers ? 

J. B. Jonyston, M.A. 

Edinburgh. 


“Tue Diary oF AN Inisn GenTLeMAN,” 1761. 
—In the Leisure Hour, not very long ago, there 
appeared, as I understand, some notes of the 
diary of an Irish gentleman who came to England 
at the time of George III.’s coronation to purchase 
a commission, and who gives, inter alia, a highly 
interesting account of Bristol as it was at that 
time. Not having been able to find the article in 
question, I shall be very glad to know when or in 
what volume it appeared, and shall feel much 
obliged for the information. It has been reprinted 
as from the Leisure Hour, but perhaps by mis- 
take, within the last two years. ABUBA. 


Nomismatic : Scor.anD, BoTHweEti, CHartes 
II.—I have one of these coins, with obv. C. R."' 
(the C having a dash through it). This does not 
agree with Ruding, ed. 1840, vol. ii. Sup. pt. ii. 
pl. vii. No. 4 or 5. No. 4 is without the 1 
after the C. R.; and No. 5 has the 11 above the C. R., 
which is without the dash through the C. Is this 
coin rare, and is it to be found described else- 
where ; if so, where? 

W. Sravennacen Jones. 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Tae Caurcnyarp or St. Pancras.—In the 


Earwics.—The excessive number of earwigs| Pall Mall Gazette (August 24) I read, “ An in- 
this autumn prognosticates, say the inhabitants of | dustrious gentleman did once publish the epitaphs 
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on the tombstones in the churchyard of St. 
Pancras, but his promised volume on those in the 
graveyards of the City has never appeared.” Cuan 
apy one tell me the name of the volume referred to, 
and whether it is still to be had? 

C. W. Hanxry. 

Edgbaston. 

(? Cansick’s St. Paxcras.] 

‘* Huxiers.” — Looking at a map of the 
northern environs of London in Cassell’s British 
Atlas, I find marked a small place named “ Hux- 
leys,” about two miles north-east of Wood Green 
Station, Great Northern Railway. What is the 
origin of the name ? LoipIs. 


Tennyson’s “Queen Mary,” I. v.:— 

Mary, log. Holy Virgin, 
Plead with thy blessed son; grant me thy prayer ; 
Give me my Philip; and we two will lead 
The living waters of the faith again 
Back thro’ their widow'd channel here, and watch 
The parch'd banks rolling incense, as of old, 

To heaven, and kindled with the palms of Christ!” 

What is the precise meaning, or what is the 
general idea intended to be conveyed, by the 
words in italics ? A. L, Mayuew. 


Heratpic AnomMALy.—While on a visit to 
Salisbury a few weeks ago I came across the 
following coat-of-arms in the parish church of St. 
Thomas. It occurs on the brass to John Baylye, 
“sometimes maior of this citie,” ob. 1600. The 
shield bears the arms of the Merchant Adventurers 
(Barry undée of 6 arg. and az.; a chief quartered 
gu. and or; in the first and fourth quarters a lion of 
England ; in the second and third two Lancastrian 
roses), impaling; “‘on a fesse engrailed inter 
three nags’ heads, as many fleur-de-lys.”. What I 
wish to know is whether the latter coat is that of 
Baylye or not. If it is not, the only suggestion 
that I can offer is, that having no paternal arms 
himself, he impaled those of the company to 
which he belonged with his wife. Either way the 
composition is peculiar. Is another similar 
impalement known ? W. A. WELLs. 

27, Kingswood Road, Merton, Surrey. 


“ Frerce AS A MAGGOT.”—In what part of the 
kingdom is the above saying localized, and what is 
its origin ? R. 


Owen GLexpower.—Did Owen Glendower | 
have a younger brother, David Lloyd ap Griffith, 
who married and left issue ? AE. L. L. 


Shirenewton Hall, near Chepstow. 


Tue Postuumovs Poems or tHe Countess oF 
B—— (Edinburgh, Moir, 1796).—This unrecorded 





prevented her publishing. Her book opens with 
an “Apology to Lucius”; some translations from 
the Latin, French, and Italian; “ Monody to John 
Howard”; “Lines written at the Dargle, Ireland”; 


“To the River Isis”; “Upon the Unfortunate 
Young Nobleman killed in France defending his 
King in 1792,” &c. Can any one name her lady- 
ship ? . O. 


Tne Guost 1x Trinity Cavrcn, Yorx.—In 
| Mr. Barine-Gould’s Yorkshire Oddities, vol. i. 
p. 1, sqgg., a most circumstantial and apparently 
well-authenticated account is given of an appari- 
tion, seen by numbers of persons on various 
occasions, on a stained-glass window in Trinity 
Church, Micklegate, York. The figures of two 
women and a child there appearing are said to 
have been so familiar to the children in the gallery 
as to be called by them “the mother, nurse, and 
child.” An appearance is recorded so lately as 
1871. Popular legend has its own mode of 
accounting for these visits, but the sceptical will 
seek a less romantic explanation ; and none is 
forthcoming in Mr. Baring-Gould’s volume. If 
the “ ghost” has not been already disposed of in 
the pages of “N. & Q.,” any correspondent who 
would clear up the matter would be doing good 
service. W. Tompson. 
Sedbergh. 


ANTIQUARIAN (SUBSTANTIVE).—When did this 
word supersede, if it ever did supersede, anti- 
quvary ? and if both words are good English, are 
they used in different senses? I observe the 
former in Kingsley’s Two Years Ago, chap. i., 
“He was something of a geologist, too, and a 
botanist, and an antiquarian.” Cc. M 

Athenzum Club. 


Common SoLpIEers DURING THE CiviL Wars.— 
Are there any records existing by which the place 
of residence at the time of enlistment of any 
particular soldier, whose regiment is known, can be 
ascertained ! 8. G. 


Avtuors or Books WANTED.— 


Virtue and Innocence, a Poem. London, printed by 
W. and T. Darton, Holborn Hill, 1808. Price 1 shilling. 
—Who wrote this poem? I find it in a volume labelled 
“ Tracts,’ and which contains such diverse matter as 
two copies of Blair's Grave (different editions) ; Stone- 
henge, “a Prize Poem recited in the Theatre, Oxford,” 
June 12, 1823; The Wonders of the Peake, by Charles 
Cotton, 1734, fifth edition; Pope's Essay on Man, 1778; 
The New London Toilet, 1778; The Town and Country 
Cook; or, Young Woman's Best Guide (no date, but 
quaint frontispiece); and Gray's Elegy. 

W. G. Brack. 


Acrnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
* The Spanish fleet thou canst not te, 





female poet came to me from the Laing collection. 
A friend, who possesses her MSS., supplies a preface, 
and speaks of her as the “ unfortunate countess,” 
imasmuch as during her lifetime her timidity | 


Because it is not yet in sight.” 
Quoted by Mr. Gladstone in his reply to Mr. Ashmead 
Bartlett in the House of Commons on August 23 last. 
J. Hooper. 
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Replies. 


THE ARMS OF COLONIAL AND MISSIONARY 
BISHOPRICS. 
(6% §. iii. 241, 286, 467.) 

I have a few notes on these which may not be 
unwelcome, But I may first reply to Mr. Ancus's 
query, “On what authority do the armorial bear- 
ings, as given p. 241, rest /” I answer that it is 
understoood that some have been regularly 
granted, or are at least recorded in the College 
of Arms; but I believe that the large majority 
of the arms of colonial sees are, like the armorial 
bearings of British colonies (see 6™ §. ii. 78, 104), 
assumptions, to which (as, indeed, is largely 
the case with the armorial bearings of British 
and Irish sees) time is giving prescriptive 
authority. It may be noted that to some of 
the sees—those beyond the limits of the British 
empire—no arms could be granted by the Heralds’ 
College ; and, indeed, in the cases of disestablished 
and disendowed churches nearer home, I believe 
that the offivials of the College of Arms altogether 
decline to meddle with a matter which is not 
under their jurisdiction. 

If the authoritative heraldry of the College of 
Arms had not itself been of so debased a character 
in the early part of the present century, we might 
have been confident in asserting that the inter- 
vention of the heralds had never been sought for 
the majority of the coats borne by the colonial 
sees of early foundation. They are not, I think, 
remarkable for good heraldic taste or fertility of 
invention. 

First of all, we must notice that, as might 
be expected, the constellation of the Southern 
Cross is introduced in several of the arms of 
Australian sees, It appears first in the arms of 
the original bishopric of Australia, 1836, and this 
coat is now the bearing of the see of Sydney. 
The same constellation, with the omission of the 
lower star, became the arms of the original see of 
New Zealand in 1841, and is now appropriated to 
the see of Auckland. 

It will be seen that the whole constellation in 
some way does duty in the arms of the Australian 
sees of Tasmania, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, 
Goulburn, and Bathurst. It appears to have been 
forgotten in the latest assumptions, Newcastle and 
Ballaarat (6" 8. iii. 467), The New Zealand stars, 
arranged one and two, similarly appear in the 
arms of Christchurch, Wellington, Nelson, Waiapu, 
Melanesia, and in the original arms of Dunedin. 
These, as given in No. 47 (6 S, iii, 242), have been 
changed into Gu., on a saltire between four stars 
arg. an open book ppr., a composition from the per- 
sonal arms of the present Bishop, Dr. Nevill. It may 
be noted that the arms of the see of Christchurch, 
N.Z, are those of the deanery of Canterbury (a 


memorial of the Canterbury settlement), differenced 
by the addition of the New Zealand stars in the 
dexter chief canton. 

The invention of the composers of the arms 
of the early North American and West India: 
sees did not lead them far away from the stock 
“ properties,” if I may use the phrase, of a pastora! 
staff and key in saltire, “oppressed” by an open 
book, or surmounted by the imperial crown or th: 
British lion. All these appear together in tl 
arms of the see of Quebec; and Jamaica is equally 
fortunate, except that a native production, the 
pineapple, is substituted for “the crown of these 
realms.” The arms of the see of Huron are thos 
of London, differenced by the addition of th 
imperial crown. In the tasteless arms of th 
Anglican see at Jerusalem the origin of the foun- 
dation is indicated by the compound chief, which 
includes the British lion and the Prussian eagle. 
The Gospel dove is happily isolated from its 
ferocious companions by a bristling hedge of 
Hebrew characters and a couple of stars. Equally 
tasteless are the landscapes which do duty as the 
armorial, bearings of Madras, where the lion and 
the lamb are reposing under the shade of the 
banyan tree, while (absit omen /) the Gospel dove 
soars away into space in the chief; and of the 
more modern sees of Nassau, Moosonee, Lahore, 
and Saskatchewan. These five especially require 
revision. 

If we turn now to the sees in the province of 
South Africa, we shall find that the anchor of 
Hope, which appropriately appears in the arms of 
the metropolitan see of Cape Town, is also used 
in the arms of the suffragan sees of Grahamstown, 
Pretoria, and Zululand. The arms of the see ot 
Cape Town not only include the anchor, and, as 
recorded at 6" §, iii. 241, the entire arms of the 
founder, the present Baroness Burdett-Coutts, but 
they also contain a reference to the antecedents of 
the first Bishop Gray, whose father was Bishop of 
Bristol and Canon of Durham. To indicate this 
the cross or and two lions rampant argent were 
borrowed from the arms of the see of Durham, 
while the entire arms of the see of Bristol were 
appropriated for each of the second and third 
cantons. I dare say this complicated medley 
was thought very appropriate by its composer. 

The original arms of the see of Grahamstown 
were Azure, a cross of St. Andrew gu. This piece 
of false heraldry commemorated the dedication of 
the cathedral to St. Andrew. The present arrange- 
ment of the arms, including the Cape of Good 
Hope anchor, was adopted by Bishop Merriman. 
The arms of the see of Natal, I believe, com- 
memorate a similar dedication ; the star of Beth- 
lehem in chief is an allusion to the name of the 
colony, derived from its discovery on Christmas 
Day. This whole coat, it will be noted, forms the 
upper portion of the arms of the more recent see 
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of Maritzburg. The arms of the see of Pretoria, 
for which I am responsible, are not blazoned quite 
accurately in No. 65 (6% S. iii, 243). They are 
Tierced in fess gu., arg., and az., in chief the lion of 
England supporting the banner of the cross (of St. 
George’, in the base an anchor or. The field of the 
shield was formed of the old Dutch A ona he 
anchor in base denoted the position of the see 
suffragan to Cape Town. Unfortunately I had not 
the gift of prophecy when I placed the British lion 
£0 b id in the ch ef, Had I P yssessed it I she ~ 
have chosen thing altogether different, for i 
t have been the British lion facing to the 
er and (like the lion of les | 


Waterloo) with his tail be 


s0me 





tween his legs. 





Joun Woopwarpb. 

- 

“A THI RLD’s A STAGE” (6% §. iv. 148) 
—Pati refere) ire asked for by Da. Nicnor 
§ ' ius of Cyrene, Bishop of Ptole ; 
hi \ 110, make t comparison of tl cha 
rac which begins azas yap S. GpETis 

s LS yy ] ] 
K " ye t OKI jS Opwypet TOVs Tiys Tj a ; 
UT Tas ‘De ‘Prov.,” | ll, p. 106a, Opp., Par 
1638). Isidore of Pelusium, circa a.p. 412, | 
in one of his lett so on + -_ , 
in ib sellers, 3) TapovTa Cw) « )¥y 





. 1, ep. Ixv., p. 20, Par., 1638). 
igustine on Psalm exxviiil. 5, 6, observes 
ys when born speak somewhat like this to 
parents : ‘Now then, begin to think of re- 
ing hence; let us, too, play our parts on the 
ze.’ For the whole life of temptation in the 








human race is a stage play” (Ox. tr., vol. vi 

p. 46). John of Salisbury, the friend and com- 
panion of Becket in his exile, has one of the 
chapters of his Policraticus “De Mundana| * 
Comcedia sive Tragcedia”; and in the course of it 

he U0 serves —_ 


“ At si nostra tempora propheticus spiritus concepisset, 
dicetur egregie quia comeedia est vita ho : 
terram, ubi quisque sul oblitus personam ex] 
alier ” . 


And 


unis super 
r.omit 











* Huj jue tam immense, tam mirabilis et enarra- 
} : “eg 
bilis tragoediz sive comocdize th atrum, quo peragi possit, 
ei mirabiliter cowquatur. Tanta est area ejus, quanta 


et orbis 
Bat., 1595. 

. , . , 

So also Ludolph of Saxony, circa a.v. 
citing here St. has :— 

“*Sicut enim in theatris, cum advesperascit et ad- 
stantes recedunt, exeuntes et amictum induentes, qui 
reges et preetores visi fuerant, omnibus vultibus videntur 
ut sunt; sic adveniente morte, et soluto spectaculo, 
universis larvis egestatis et divitiarum depositis, ex solis 


1310, 


C hrysostom, 











operibus dij udicantur, qui jam vere sint divites, qui vere 
pauperes, qui gloriosi, quique inglorii’: hwe Chrysos- 
> ise —Vita Jesu Christi, pars ii, c. 16, tom. iii, 


, Par., 1871. 


ch. passage from St. Chrysostom 


occurs in 


"—Policrat., 1. iii., c. 8, pp. 142, 146, Lugd., | 


s Belges at 








the ‘In Lazar. Hom. ii.,” be 
p. 731 B, D. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Probably the following earlier instance of the 








use of this expression may be of serv to Dr 
NICHOLSON :— 

Al this lif f mor men, what is it but 
t kynde of stage playe: \ eas 1 come | 
‘ puised i e@ ar na r in ano r, ec 
playing hys parte, till at last, f the} 
B rer causeth them to ffold, and 
yet & ee! or 1 » or th 
ul wl sul part l ar Chaloner's 
tf tion of the / Fi , 1577, se edition, 
D viii, ver 
If Dr. } l refer to the original Latin 
of Ex ’ | ble he may 


— 
insur 





I cannot produce any quota 
fathers, but I find the compari 

rkyVvi), 0 ios T $ ited 

y dlackius in the epistle dedi | xed to 
his ed of Tere Lugd. B 1657 1 which 
he comment 

Se enim st; cujus uC 
i ; qui in hoe mun i 7 ro ¢ 





sustinet, quam €1 imposui , ut rerum omnium, ita hujus 
vitz ac scenx, rater supremus,” 
TuHos, 

Perer BeckForp (6 §S. iv. 267 
Beckford, Es =, Spe: aker of the House of Assen pa) 
in Jamaica, died in 1735, was the father of 
The eldest was Teter, the sec 


the third Richard, the fourth Natl 








x sons. 


Willi im, 


Havle l, 


the fifth Julines, and the sixth Francis. Peter, the 
eldest son, died in 1737 without issue, and the 

cond son, William, then became head of the 
fumily; he was the patriotic Lord Mayor, and died 
in 1770, leaving an only son, William Beckford, 


who was the author of Vathek and the seller of 
Fonthill, and whom many remember as the wealthy 
and very eccentric recluse at Bath ; he died in 
1844. The fifth son, Julines Beckford, was M.P. 
for Salisbury 1754 till 1765, when he died and left 
his estate at Iwerne, Steepleton, in Dorsetshire, to 
his son Peter Beckford ; he was M.P. for Morpeth 
1768-74, and married in 1773 Louisa, second 
daughter of George Pitt, first Baron Rivers of 
Strathfie Idsaye, and subs equently Baron Rivers of 
Sudeley ; by her he had one son, Horace William 
Beckford, who in 1828 succ eeded to the | arony of 
Rivers of Sudeley, on the death of his uncle, 
George Pitt, the second Baron ee. and then 
relinquished the name of Beckford and assumed 
that of Pitt-Rivers instead. Peter Beckfor 1 after 
his marriage gave up politics ; he was a first-rate 
classical scholar and a very keen and ardent lover 
of field sports. He wrote Thoughts on Hunting, 
4to., Sarum, 1781, and Familiar Letters from 
Italy, 8vo., Salisbury, 1805, and died 1810 (see 
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Retrospective Review, xiii. 230, and “N. & Q.,” 
3" §. vill. 146, 270). From this it is plain that 
William Beckford, the son of the Lord Mayor and 
author of Vathck, was the first cousin of Peter 
Beckford, M.P., who wrote the Familiar Letters 
from Italy. Full details of the Beckford family 
may be found in Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1853, i. 
77. For the extinction of Peter Beckford’s name, 
when his son became a peer, sce the Pitt pedigree 
in Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 1871, iv. 92, and 
any extant peerage, under the title “ Rivers,” 
Epwarp Sotty. 
“Tom Jones” on THE FreNcuH Stace (6"§. iv. 
221, 292).— Will not Mr, Cuixp add to his very 
valuable notes on this subject some further par- 
ticulars respecting “Le Portrait de Fielding”? The 
reference to Hogarth is especially interesting. I, 
for one, shall be delighted to learn anything more 
about the history of Anglomania in France. 
Austin Dosson. 


“Inn” as A Vers (6 §. iv. 69).—I have met 
with inn used in this manner several times in the 
literature of the seventeenth century. The follow- 
ing passage contains the only instance of it of 
which I have made a note. It occurs in a letter, 
undated, but of the year 1666, among the MSS. 
of Sir H. Verney, Bart., calendared by the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission :—“ I know not 
where the carrier doth inne, the fire being now 
come as far as Holborn Bridge or near it.”— 
Seventh Report, p. 485. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Este may like to know that it is so used by 
Donne, as in the following quotation :— 
“ Be then thyne own home, and in thyself dwell; Zan 
anywhere ; 
And seeing the snail, which everywhere doth roam, 
Carrying his own home still, still at home, 
Follow (for he is easy paced) this snail ; 
Be thyne own Palace, or the world’s thy jail.” 
Donne. 


J. B. 


I find in a copy of The Yorkshire Memorandum 
Book, or Daily Journal, for the Year 1819, printed 
by W. Blanchard, Coppergate, York, which is in 
my possession, a list of “ Carriers who inn at York, 
with their Days of Coming In and Going Out.” 
Also in my copy of Elisha Coles’s English-Latin 
Dictionary (15th edition, 1749) I find, “ To inn, 
take up one’s inn, diverto, diversor.” This inser- 
tion of the word in a dictionary seems to imply 
that its use as a verb was common in the last 


century. W. R. Tare, 
Horsell, Woking. 


Wright quotes:— 


“ Sea theife and land theife met by accident, 
Upon the way; and, so consorted, went 
Unto a towne, where they together inne.” 
Rowland’s An. of Sp. and D., 1613. 


Nares gives from Dr. Donne:— 


“Tn thyself dwell, 
Inn any where: continuance maketh hell,” 
The transitive use of the verb is found in Chaucer: 
* Whan he had{de] brought hem into this cité, 
And yaned hem, everich at his degré 
He festeth hem.” — 7he Anightes Tale, ll. 1333-5, 
F. C. Birxseck Terry, 

Cardiff. 

Bisnor Tayrtor’s “ Wortny Communicayt” 
(6 S. iv. 88).—The copy of this book which Mr, 
H. W. Henrrey possesses is the third edition, 
Mr. Bohn, in his edition of Lowndes’s Biblio. 
grapher’s Manual (1864), gives the following dates 
of the various editions of The Worthy Communi- 
cant :— 

“Lond., 1660, S8vo. 1661, Svo. frontispiece, Bliss, 
pt. 1, 3s. 6d. With an additional sermon, 1674, 8vo, 
1678, 8vo. 1683. 1686. 1701, 8vo. Lond., Pickering, 
1853, Svo, (large type), 10s. 6¢d. Abridged, Bath, 1822, 
8vo.” 

G. F. R. B. 

“Soornest” 1x “Conus,” 823 (6% S. iii. 248, 
411, 452; iv. 55, 96, 296),—I despair of making 
my arguments clear within any reasonable space. 
If Sr. Switnry will write to me, or, better still, 
will come and see me and talk it over, I will try 
and do my best, though extremely hard pressed 
for time just at present. The assumed instances 
of supposed confusion between ¢ and th are ex- 
ceptional, and capable of explanation ; we cannot 
reason from them. Shakespeare writes fill-horse 
for thill-horse; but this does not make f the same 
thing as th. The case of tree for three is the 
easiest. Here it is three which is the standard 
form ; tree is not English, but Scandinavian. A 
glance at a Swedish or Danish dictionary will 
show that those languages put ¢ for th, and have no 
th at all. I now withdraw from the discussion, 

Watter W. Sxear. 

Cambridge, 


Dvurnam University : Fetrows, &c., iy 1645 
(6™ §. iv. 167).—Robert Wood was Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxon., in 1650; one of the first 
Fellows of Durham College (founded in 1657—not 
1645,as is stated bySatopra) ; was ejected from his 
fellowship at Lincoln after the Restoration; went 
to Ireland, where he practised medicine ; became a 
teacher at Christ’s Hospital, and F.R.S. (Wood, 
Ath. Oxon., vol. ii. col. 590-91, ed. 1692); was 
licensed to practise in England in 1656 (Fast. 
Oxon., col. 790) ; and died at Dublin in 1685 (Ath. 
Ox., U.8.). 

Ezrael (not Ezekiel) Tongue was master of a 
school at Churchill, Oxon., in 1639, leaving 
University College rather than bear arms for the 
king ; on the dissolution of Durham College in 
1660 he went to Islington, where he kept a 
school ; became incumbent of St. Mary Steyning 
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London, where he was burnt out in 1666; was 
first in communicating the Popish plot in Sep- 
tember, 1678, and died in 1680 (Ath, Ov., w.s., col. 


no? 503 


Nathanael Vincent : there was a B.A. of this 
name at Corpus Christi College in 1655 (Fast. 


(con., U.8., col. 786). Ep. MarsHatt. 


MISPRONUNCIATION oF “ Winn” (6" §. iii. 405, 
511; iv. 233, 296).—I certainly meant nothing 
“personal” in saying that Dr. Brewer is not 


to render his views of any utility, which is what 
I intended to convey. The same is true for 
myself as regards the pronunciation of Arabic, but 
then I do not write about it. I think I now see 
that he has been sadly misled by his authorities, 
Most English dictionaries are unsafe when they 
come to deal with the difficult question of old 
pronunciation. The truth is that wint and wint, 
winde and winde, windel and windel really are 
pronounced exactly alike. They do not form 
pairs of words, but are merely due to misprints or 
oversights. There is no such word as windel, for 
example, there is only windel; so also there is 
no winde, but only winde; no wint, but only 
wint. It is quite true that these words are 
wrongly marked with long 7 in Dr. Bosworth’s 
smaller A.-S. dictionary, but in his larger dic- 
tionary (1838) they are correctly marked with a 
short 7% Hence all the trouble. For the con- 
venience of those who have not time for investiga- 
tion, I will simply state the rule that, in the 
combinations -int, -ind, -inc, -ing, the ¢ is always 
short, not only in Anglo-Saxon, but in every other 
Teutonic tongue, at least in its earlier stages. For 
correct views on the subject, see Ellis’s Early 
English Pronunciation, Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon 
Reader, and Sweet’s History of English Sounds ; 
and avoid being misled by mistakes in “ autho- 
rities” which do not correctly represent the facts 
as found in manuscripts. Watter W. SKEar. 
Cambridge, 


Catneprat or Tarracona (6 §, iv. 168),— 
The carving represents the dream of the Magi, so 
commonly represented as three kings, when (St. 
Matt. ii. 12) they were warned as to their return. 
The agent in the dream was supposed to be an 
angel, So St. Chrysostom represents them reason- 
ing with themselves, “‘ Wherefore can it be, that 
when we have come openly and with boldness, 
and have stood against so great a people, and 


against a king’s madness, the angel sends us out | 


of the city as runaways and fugitives?” (Hom. 
on St. Matt., viii. § i, vol. i. p. 108, Ox. tr.) 


Similarly Ribadeneira has that they returned into | familiar to every bookbinder as russia, morocco, or 


their own country “ obeyssans 4 la voix de l’ange, 
qui Jeur aparut en songe ” (Les Fleurs des Vies des 


of the legendary lore respecting the visit of the 
Magi, in an article on the cathedral of Cologne, 
the city of the three kings, in the Quarterly 
Review, vol. Ixxviii. pp. 433-37, 1846. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 

The carved capital of the column representing 
three kings in one bed may possibly be meant for 
the three Magi, or kings, with some reference to 
the legend handed down by St. Chrysostom, and 
quoted in the Dictionary of the Bible (ii. 193), 


L S not} though altered in detail :— 
sufficiently strong in Anglo-Saxon pronunciation | 


| remotest East, near the 


| bore the name of Seth. 


“ According to this legend the Magi came from the 
borders of the ocean. They 
had been taught to expect the star by a writing that 
That expectation was handed 
down from father to son. Twelve of the holiest 
of them were appointed to be ever on the watch. Their 
post of observation was a rock known as the Mount of 
Victory. Night by night they washed in pure water, 
and prayed and looked out on the heavens. At last the 
star appeared, and in it the form of a young child bear- 
ing a cross. A voice came from it, and bade them 
proceed to Judza,” 
In Western Europe there were believed to be 
only three, one of whom may be supposed to have 
been always on the watch for some divine com- 
munication, here intimated by an angel, in accord- 
ance with the usual language of Scripture. 
V. E. Buckuey. 

Fanny Rosset (6" §. iv. 267).—The question 
as to the authenticity of this anecdote has already 
twice been asked in “N. & Q.” (3 5. vii. 182, 
and ix. 51), without obtaining, I believe, any reply. 
At the former of these reference the anecdote isgiven 
in full, but with no note whence it is taken. It is 
stated, however, that Mr. Rivett died in 1763 and 
his wife in 1775. If this is correct it proves that 
Fanny Russell could not have remained single till 
1769. The date of her death, 1775, renders it 
probable that the anecdote may be found recorded 
in one of the magazines of that year. I think I 
have read it in a journal of about that time, but 
am unable just now to trace it. 

EpwarpD 
“Too too” (6 S, iv. 266).— 
“The reason was, I have heard you reputed active 


Sotty. 





against the proceedings of Parliament, and for those 
that disturb the pexce of this country and the kingdom 
—with those of this country who have had meetings not 
| a few, to intents and purposes too foo full of suspect.’ — 
Cromwell’s Letter to Mr. Barnard, dated January 23, 
1642; Carlyle’s Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, 
Letter 4. 

Carlyle’s note is, “ Too-too in those days means 
little more than too.” Wa. H. Peet. 


272).—This 


| “Forren” (6% §. iii, 509; iv. a 
t is as 


word cannot be peculiar to any county. 


vellum. He employs forrel for two purposes ; 
first, for the flat bands on which he sews all 


Saints, t. 1. p. 96, Par., 1660). There is a sketch | stationery that is to be bound in volumes ; secondly, 
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” 
and chiefly for the covers of day-books, ledgers, 


and other similar stationery. The printed forms 
on which, since 1812, we have been required by 
law to keep our registers, and which are to be 
seen in every parish chest, are bound in forrel. 
These also ure stationery. Since the middle of 


he seventeent] century it Go not seem to have 
een used for the |} naing of printe i books. My 
brary contair bout forty volumes so bound, 


iis ‘ | t 
all fall within 1550-60. Forrel differs 
rom vellum in being coarser and cheaper. It is 
der in two varieties, 
Ti Bok of Common Pi wyer, printed by 
Edward Whyte hurch in 1552, has a leaf after the 
hon with the follow t 


ipg notice :— 





gently imprynte: 
rices thereof 





ny this Booke in Queres for two 
shillynges l nd not al bour in 
Parchemer r fi three shillynges and iiii. pence 
and not abouc And bounde in Lether, in Paper 
Boordes or ¢ pes, for foure Shillynges, and not aboue. 
And at the next impression, the imprinter leauyng out 
the fourme of makyng and consecratyng of Arche- 
bishoppes, Bishoppes, Priestes, and Deacons, shal sel the 
saied booke in queres, for twoo shillynges, and not aboue, 
and bounde in forelle for twoo shillynges and eight pence, 
and not aboue. And bounde in lether, in paste bordes 
or claspes, for three shillynges and foure pence, and not 
aboue.” 


J. Incte Drepee. 


It is strange that Dr. Caance should have 
been unable to find this word in either the Promp- 
torium or Mitzner. It occurs in the former at 
p. 171, where Mr. Way has a long note on it. In 
the latter it is duly entered on p. 164, col. 2, with 
references to the Promptorium and P. Plowman, 
chap. xvi. p. 103. On the last leaf of the Booke of 
the Common Prater, 1549, is the order that “ No 
manner of persone shall sell this present book, 
unbounde, above the price of two shillynges and 
two pe nce ; and bounde in forell for iis, xd., and 
not above.” See also State Papers, Henry VIIL, 
vol, vi. p. 134, “ For the more secrete conveyance 
of such letters as the Kynge’s Ambassadour shal 
write, it is devised that the same his letters shalbe 
enclosed in a forel directed to the Tresorer.” 
The word is also duly entered in Stratmann, 
third edition, 1878, p. 221, col. 2, with references 
to the Promptorium, Cursor Mundi, and Wyclif, 
Job xx, 25, Xir. 


St. E:mo’s Licnr (6 §. iii, 228, 451 ; iv. 297): 
“Corpus Sant” (24 §, xi. 63, 115, 451 ; 6 S. 
iv. 297)—On Friday night, the 16th of last Sep- 
tember, we witnessed this light on the masts and 
spars of the 
pa sage from the West Indies. We had marked 
255° N. lat. and 57°21 W. long. at noon, sailing 
in a north-east direction. At about half-past 


Don, Capt. Woolward, on our 


—— 


eight two or three thunder-storms seemed to join 
overhead, the sea being quiet. The lightning 
literally poured down into the sea on both sides of 
us, and quite close to us. When the storm was 
passing away the captain called us on deck to wit- 
ness these lights. They seemed to be discharged 
from a low-moving electric cloud upon the metals 
of the masts and spars, Their tint was that of 
the glowworm. Falconer mentions these lights in 
the 420th and 421st lines of his third canto:— 


“ High on the masts, with pale and livid rays, 
Amid the gloom portentous meteors blaze.” 
Perhaps I may also be permitted to add four lines 
from my translation of Camoens’s Lust tds, canto y, 
| st. xviii, where Vasco da Gama is represented 
}as recounting this phenomenon to the King of 
| Melinda:— 





“T saw, and clearly saw, the living light 
Vhich sailors everywhere as sacred hold 
In time of storm, and crossing winds that fight, 
Of tempests dark and desperation cold.” 


J. J. AUBERTIN, 


Duke Street, St. James's. 

| <A Greek Provern (6S. iv. 209).—Aristotle 
| (Nicomach. Ethics, B. v. cap. 1) attributes this 
| prove rb to Bias: kai dua tovto e& doxel €\eu TO 
Tov Biavros, Ort apya Tol avopa deifec—* Power 
will prove the man.” Compare the character of 
Galba as given by Tacitus: “ Major privato visus 
dum privatus fuit, et omnium consensu capax 
imperii, nisi imperasset ” (Tac., Hist., B. i. c. 49). 

E. A. D. 


( 267).—The name is, I 
believe, always dissyllabic in Barbour’s Bruce, 
My edition gives the following references, at 
. 765: “Steward, Alexander, 9. 692 [t.e. b, ix. 
1. 692], 718. Steward, James, 19, 243. Steward, 
Sir John, 14. 28, 267, 404; 15. 80; 18. 23, 3], 
109. Steward, Sir Walter, 4. 42; 13. 3, 187; 15. 
273*- 16. 31; 17. 499, 763; 18. 486; 19. 205; spelt 
Stewart, 12. 415. Stewart, Sir Allan, 14. 405.” 
The Bruce was one of Sir Walter Scott’s favourite 
books ; hence he took hints for The Lord of the 
| Isles, Castle Dange rous, Tales of a Grandfather, 
and perhaps some other of his works. 

Wa rer W. SKEAtT. 


“Srvartr” (6 §. iv. 


hd 
5 


Cambridge. 


“ Coronet” (6% S. i. 104).—At this reference I 
gave 1592 as the earliest instance of this word. I 
have since found colonelship in Ganard’s Art of 
| Warre, 1591, p. 151: “The rest of the ensigne 

bearers under his Collonnelship.” XT. 





Funerat Armour in Cavncies (5"" §. ix. 429; 
x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, 178, 
252, 375, 457 ; xii. 155; 6™ S. i, 446; ii, 218, 
477 ; iv. 38, 256).—There is a quantity of funeral 
armour to be seen in the chancel of Harefield 
Church, near Uxbridge. It comprises two oF 
J 
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three helmets, one evidently of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, some gloves, &c. They have been long since 
taken down from the walls, I was told when I 
\ sited the church. As they are loose they might 
easily be carried off ; and the sextoness was quite 

stonished when I told her that they were valuable 
curiosities, and ought to be nailed up on the walls 


out of reach. The tombs at Harefield, I may add, 


re very fine. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W 

My” AND OTHER OnsoLteTe Worps | 
628.1 . 67, 25: D) ).—Many words called obsolete 


by writers on etymology were in common use at 
the relative time. This word stalwart, though, so 
far as I know, only-provincially used in conver- 
sation, is in general literary use, and is found in 
many modern writers, in prose as well as verse. 
Archbishop Trench (English Past and Present, 
lecture iii.) records, among words which have be- 
» obsolete, outlandish, waiteress, and farmeress. 





come 
Now outlandish was very familiar to me in my 
childhood, being used by my father’s gardener, 





that time farmeress was quite common. 


and at 


| 








| 
| 


De Quincey uses waitress, with an apology and a | 


reference to Wicklif; but I have often heard it. 
In Mr. W. L. Blackley’s Word Goss 
I read, “ Label, again, is a wo rd now very rarely 
used, except as referring to heraldry or th e medi- 
cine phial.” My own experience justifies me in 
saying that there are many comm 
frequently used than label. I en it, and 
it applied, to the descriptive ticl 
luge wines, bins, specimens, 
boxes, hampers, preserves, p 
to the lettering of books, and 
These examples suffice to teach a lesson of caution 
) persons about to make a rash assertion as to the 


mn words less 
hear 
cet 
keys, 


ive, 


papers, 
lants, &e., and 


to postage-stamps. 





disuse of a word. M. LI. 
enzeum Club. 

“Cur over” (6™ §, iii. 448 ; iv. 58, 78).—The 
Rev. Poore, M.A., was one of my masters at 
Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich (the head 
master being Dr. Rigaud, afterwards Bishop of 


Antigua, brother of one ‘of your frequent con- 
tors). He was a man of “queer temper,” 
etimes full of fun, at others sternly rebuking 
any approach to levity. -I well recollect that it 
my lot to construe some lines in Virgi 
where Eneas and his companions “ secant viam ad 
naves.” Mr. Poore was in his jocular mood, for 
he remarked that he would in this instance allow 
literal translation, though it might be con- 





fell to 


sidered slang, “ they cut away [cut a way] to the | 
| probably in a position to form some practical 


ships.” Bishop Rigaud appointed Mr. Poore Arch- 
deacon of St. Kitts. Both succumbed to climate 
within two or three years. 

H. Sxey Muir, M.D. 


Barrackpore. 


uflixed to| 


| 


ip, 1869, p. 57, | relative’s farm stands the Cornplanters, 


Corrin Breastpiates (6" §, iii. 226, 395, 455 ; 
iv. 76, 113, 154).—The original query was, Can an 
Irish authority be correct in asserting that coffin- 
plates last less than fifteen years under ground ? 
I merely replied “ No,” and, to maintain my asser- 
tion, stated that I have in my own possession two 
old engraved copper coffin-plates, only removed 
within the last few years, with much rubbish, from 
one of the destroyed City churches. These, I con- 
ceive, were happily rescued by me from the smelting 
pot. Thereupon Mr. Harrsnorye and X. Y. Z. 
take great, though by no means logical, offence. The 
former indulges in a half expressed threat as to 
what he would do if any one meddled with the 
tombs of his eighteenth century ancestors. Now 
it is within the bounds of possibility that I have 
unwittingly offended in this matter as well. During 
the present summer I sojourned for some time at the 
farm of a Pennsylvania ny in the States. The 
place is known as New Wilmington Top, and it is 
situated in Lawrence county. It was not until 
1750 that the first white man—one Christopher 


Gist—ever set foot in that district. For long 
afterwards the Lenni Lenape, and Mengive 
nations, as well as the Senacas and Delawares, 


Upon the spot where my 
a tribe of 


inhabited the land. 


the Senaca nation, lived, and there they seemed 
| regularly to have buried their dead. Many re- 
mains, giving weight to this theory, have been 
found from time to time. During my visit a 
dozen most interesting and well fashioned flint 
arrow and spear heads were dug up from an Indian 
grave, which the farm eae accidentally came 

ross. These weapons I begged, and have brought 


even 


| 
i 
| 
} 


| Mr. 
| restoration of churches.” 
| gether 


| coffin-plates of vexed notoriety. 


them home with me; they now rest near unto the 
These flint im- 
plements are probably not more than one hundred 
years old; the coffin breastplates are half as old 
in. Is Mr. Harrsmorne descended from the 
Cornplanters; and was it from them he derived a 
patronymic so suggestive of the chase? Were 
these transatlantic flints once the prized property 
of some brave, fleet as the hart and sturdy as its 
horn? The warrior died, and his treasures were 
buried with him. It would be most curious if it 
could be satisfactorily proved that his civilized 
descendant was this day in battle array against 
the despoiler of his grandfather's lowly burial- 
place full four thousand miles distant. 

As a member of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, and a man who during 
the last quarter of a century has been personally 
connected with the restoration of upwards of five 
hundred ancient churches in this country, I am 


aga 


opinion as to the merits and demerits of what 
HaRTSHORNE designates ‘the mischievous 
Much that is not alto- 
judicious has taken place, no doubt, in this 
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restoration movement. On the other hand, im- 
mense good has been effected thereby. To sum- 
marize matters, excellent service has been done 
at the expense of some damage. When in this 
world’s history was it otherwise ? 
Harry Hems. 
Exeter. 


“THE GREY MARE IS THE BETTER HORSE” (6% 
S. ii. 207, 279 ; iii. 95; iv. 138, 233, 256).—R. R. 
states that “mares are seldom used for carriages, 
and never were.” Then Alexander Pope must have 
known very little of the fashions of his time when 
he wrote, in his Epistle to Martha Blount :— 
“The Gods to curse Pamela with her prayers, 

Gave the gilt coach, and dappled Flander’s mares, 

The shining robes, rich jewels, beds of state, 

And to complete her bliss—a fool for mate ! 

She glares at balls, front boxes, and the ring, 

A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing, 

Pride, pomp and state but reach her outward part, 

She sighs and is no Duchess at her heart.” 

Mary Acyes Hicksoy. 


F. speaks of meeting with this expression in a 
letter of Lord Hunsden’s in 1570. If reference is 
made to Hazlitt’s English Proverbs it will be found 
there with, as authority, Heywood’s Proverbs, 1562, 
which is perhaps the book F. inquires about. 

L. M. 


JenemiAn Ciarxe (6 §. iii. 410; iv. 112, 
256).—The following testimonial, given to a candi- 
date for the appointment of music professor of 
Gresham College, is worthy of preservation :— 

“These are to certifie whom it may concern that 
Robert Shippen of y* university of Oxon hath for some 
years apply'’d himself to the study of Musick, and hath 
made a very considerable progress in that Science. In 
witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands, A.p. 
1705. W" Turner D.M. 

J* Clarke Org. of St. Pauls 

Dan. Purcell 

W™ Croft.” 
This evidence as to the way in which Clarke spelt 
his name I have found in the MS. Department of 
the British Museum. W. H. Cumauyas, 


WHEN WERE TROUSERS FIRST WORN IN Enco- 
LAND ? (5" §. xii. 365, 405, 434, 446, 514; 6% 
S. i. 26, 45, 446, 505, 525 ; ii, 19, 58, 94; iv. 37, 
215).—The story told by your correspondent at 
the last reference is differently given, if I am not 
mistaken, in Gunning’s Reminiscences of Cam- 
bridge. The Vice is there described as having 
appeared in the article of dress alluded to, and as 
having been greeted with, 

** Gadzoons, gadzoons ! 
There 's Lowther Yates in pantaloons ! ” 





] 

P. J. F. Gastitioy. | 

Tue Rute or tar Roap (6% §. iii. 468 ; iv. | 
34, 154, 258, 278).— Your correspondents surely | 
make this rule too absolute. A notable exception 


exists in the case of a led horse, which should be 
allowed to pass on the outside, to avoid the 
danger of its kicking. A well-trained groom may 
be recognized by his attending to this rule, which is 
often ignored by inexperienced drivers. H. M, 


I remember, at least forty years ago, my mother 
quoting the lines about the “rule of the road,” as 
follows:— 

“ The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
If you drive with a whip or a thong ; 
If you go to the left you are sure to be right, 
If you go to the right you are wrong.” 
The other lines I have heard repeated in Berkshire 
thus:— 
“Up hill hurry me not, 
Down hill spare me not, 
In the stable forget me not,” 
E. R. 

“Quest” orn “ Quist”=Woop-Picron (6% 
S. iii, 349, 513).—Since writing my query I have 
met with quist in Lilly’s Sapho and Phao, LV. iii, 
1584) :— 

“ What dreames are these, Mikta? And can there be 
no truth in dreames? yea, dreames have their truth. 
Methought I saw a stockdove or woodquist (I know not 
how to tearme it) that brought short strawes to build his 
nest in a tall cedar,” &c. 

This is an earlier instance than that quoted by 
Xt, s.v. guoist, as the earliest form of the word. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Hats worn at Tasie, &c. (5 §. v. 27, 96; 
6" S§. iii, 26, 236, 437, 498).— Youth’s Behaviour ; 
or, Decency in Conversation Amongst Men. Com- 
posed in French by Grave Persons, &c. Now 
newly turned into English by Francis Hawkins. 
The eighth impression, 12mo, 1663, tells the youth 
that “to put off ones Hat when there is no neces- 
sity, appeareth to have of affectation”; but he is 
to remove it “to persons of desert, as are Church- 
men, Justices, and the like ; turning the Hat or Cap 
to thyself-wards, make them a reverence.” In the 
chapter which treats “ Of Carriage at the Table,” 
no mention is made of the hat ; the directions for 
behaviour are, however, so minute, and deal with 
such infinite contingencies that, had there been 
any hat-ceremonies in this place to record, they 
would most certainly have been noted. In the 
rules which govern “Discourse” it is ordered, 
“Whilst thou speakest, put not on thy hat, or 
ought else before thy mouth. Chew not Paper nor 
other thing,.shake not thy head, deal not blows 
with thy elbows ; stand not titter-tatter on one 
foot ; put not one leg over-thwart the other”; 
and, as for the ordinary mode of wearing the hat, 
it was not to be “too high on thy head, nor too 
close on thy eyes—not in the fashion of swaggerers 


|and jesters.” The practice of wearing hats at 


dinner had clearly not arisen in France in 1641, 
when this treatise was first translated. 
ALFRED WALLIS. 
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“PruNELLA” or “ Prunetio” (6 §. iii. 350, 
513).—In the edition of Kersey’s Dictionary, 1720, 
both forms are given. The latter is defined as “a 
sort of plum, also a kind of silk.” 
Kersey gives:— 


“ Sal Prunella, Salt Peter that has some of its most | 


volatile parts separated from it, by burning upon it, 
when melted in a crucible, about a Thirtieth Part of its 
weight of Flower of Brimstone. It is sometimes called 
Lapis Prunelle, and Crystal Mineral.” 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Prunello a kind of black worsted stuff, of 
which old ladies’ shoes used to be made in the early 
part of this century. As it wore very badly I think 
it gives a sharp point to 

“ The rest is all but leather and prunello.” 


J. C. G. 


“Knock” in Prace-Names (6"* §. iii. 176, 434; 
iv. 156, 234).— Without going to Ireland, where 
“knocks” are as plentiful as shillelaghs, we have 
not a few knocks or sandbanks in the Wash, and 
there is a Knock township in Westmoreland, and 
a little Knockin near the Breidden Hills, and a 
lofty Knock in the island of Lewis. Knock- 
bain in Inverness (to mention no more in Scot- 
land), and Brecknock and Knucklas in Wales, are 
doubtless the same as the Irish Knockbaun, 
Knockbrack, and Knockglass, respectively the 
white, speckled, and green hills. 

ApHonsE EstTocret. 

St. Mary’s College, Peckham. 


Thanking Mr. Maynew for his explanation, at 
the second reference above, of knock, in Knockholt, 
near Greenhithe (which shows, by the way, that my 
friend’s late father knew more of Celtic than I had 
supposed when he erroneously transformed Nock- 
holt, near Sevenoaks, into Knockholt, as it also is 
now usually spelled), I should like to mention that 
we need not go so near the Welsh border as Here- 
fordshire for an example of the use of knap, Celtic 
for a little hill. There is a small village in Cam- 
bridgeshire called Knapwell, of which that word 
forms, I presume, the first syllable. There is also 
a village called Knapton, near Cromer, in Norfolk. 

W. T. Lyyy. 

Blackheath, 


Oxtp Parr (6 §. iii. 188, 415).—Thomas Parr 
was the son of John Parr, a small farmer at Win- 
nington, a hamlet in the parish of Alberbury and 
in the Ford division of the hundred of Ford, twelve 
milessouth-west by westofShrewsbury. Hiscottage, 
an old black and white one, still inhabited, m iy be 
seen, with the old oak furniture said to have belonged 
to him, about half a mile south of the Middletown 
station on the Shrewsbury and Welshpool Railway. 
The couplet quoted by Mr. Marsnat is taken 
from a long poem by Taylor the water poet. There 


Furthermore, | 


is a commemorative tablet in the chapel of Great 
Wollaston, in the same parish of Alberbury. By 
his wife, Jane Taylor, he had a son and a daughter, 
who died young. At the age of 122 he married a 
Welsh widow (one Jane Adder of Guilsfield, Mont- 
gomeryshire), having previously, when he was 105, 
done penance in the parish church of Alberbury 
for an amour with a fair damsel of the name of 
Catherine Milton (see the Shropshire Gazetteer, 
p. 731). It has been said that he had children, 
grandchildren, &c., and that his son died aged 113, 
his grandson 109, and his great-grandson, Robert, 
about 1738, aged 124, but we have no other 
record of these descendants. For further informa- 
tion consult Salopian Shreds and Patches, vol. i. 
pp. 15, 25, 92,154. There is a collection of all 
the literature concerning him in the Shrewsbury 
Museum. BorLeav. 

{Has our correspondent referred to Mr. Thome’s 
Longevity of M th, pp 85-04 ?—because there he will find 
most of these statements proved to be fictions. ] 


“CuRIOSIS FABRICAVIT INFEROS”: Lines 
quotep By Hannan More (6" 8&8. 1. 136, 266; 
iii, 235, 397).— 

“St. Austin might have returned another answer to 
him that asked him, ‘ What God employed himself about 
before the world was made?’ ‘He was making hell.’ 
No such matter, The doctors in the Talmud say, ‘ He 
was creating repentance, or contriving all the ways how 
he might be merciful enough to the Man he is so mindful 
of, and to the Son of Man so much regarded by him.”— 
John Gregorie, p 153 ; Southey’s Commonplace Book, 
fourth series, p. 591. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Tae Earviest INHABITANTS OF LANCASHIRE 
(6% §, iv. 148).—The forms Setantii and Sistantii 
are corrupt. The Segantii, Segontiaci, or Sigun- 
tiaci derived their name from Segontium ; from 
se gont iii, [on] the shore or margin of the water 
(se=y; gont=cant; ii=gwy). The name Liver- 
pool is also a Celtic compound ; and the first 
syllable in each of the names Lancaster and 
Manchester is also of Celtic origin. The river 
name Lune squares with the Loing (Luna), Liane, 
Lyon, Lyne, Len, and with lan, lon, lun, lyn, found 
in some geographical names, all = water. 

R. 8. CHarnock. 
1a, Adelphi Terrace. 


Yorxsnire Fietp Names (6 §. iv. 105).— 
Mr. Peacock’s explanation of the term rake is 
hardly satisfactory to me. I have heard the word 
frequently used in the west part of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire for a small pass through the 
limestone crest of a scaur and the path leading 
therefrom to the bottom. The path may be 
grassy or stone-strewn. The word in a similar 
| sense is not uncommon in the Lake District, as is 

shown by the following names: Scots’ Rake, 

Troutbeck ; Lady’s Rake, Derwentwater ; Lord’s 
; Rake, Scawfell, &c. Mn. Peacock’s suggested 
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derivation may be the true one, though it is open | 


to question as to whether the word may not be 
connected with A.-S. hraca, throat; or hraecan, to 
reach, extend. A sheep rake in Cumberland is a 
long line of sheep, when one follows another. 

According to Mr. Dickinson’s G lossary (E. D. 8.) | 
it means also “a mountain track across a steep.” 

A similar meaning, according to Miss Jackson's 
Shropshire Glossary, is found also in Shropshire. 
The following passage is worth quoting :— 

“Mr. Walter White, when speaking of his walk from 
Cherbury towards the Stiperstones, says, ‘Starting anew 
I came presently to the rack—that is, a dim track 
leading up the wild hill which then rose in my way... 
The ract ascends to a lonesome table-land patched with 
gorse, bracken, and rushes.’—<A// Round the Wrel 
p. 65, ed. 1860.” 

I am quite familiar with dub—pool as a Yorkshire 
word. I have often heard the Atlantic Ocean 
facetiously called “ t? girt dub.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 
“Txrernat” (6% §, ii, 324).—At this reference 
I gave an example—seventeenth century, if I 
remember aright—of the use of this word in the 
same way as it is employed in modern slang. I 
have just come upon another example :— 

“A priory of Dominicans was founded at King’s Lang 
ley, co. Herts., by Roger Helle, an English baron, pre- 
sumed to be of the Lucy family, who lived at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and who was so 





| has “ found @ mare’s nest.” 


called because he had ‘played the devil’ with the | 
Welsh. ‘A Vallensibus i cognominatus, eo quod 
eosdem Wallicos, re gni Angliz rebelles, tanquam inferni 
undique devastavit.”—-M. A. Lower’s Fum rome 
clature, 4th ed., vol. i. p. 235, quoting Weever'’s F: 


Gough i, 349. 

It is pointed out in the Monasticon, vi. 1486, that 
no such person as Roger Helle appears in the 
baronage. If such a person did live, it by no 
means follows that he acquired his name as stated 
above. The same authority - votes Tanner for 
the assertion that Roger had a father Robert who 
bore the same surname, Ano. 


Mon., ed. 1631, p. 583 ; 





“Pomatem ” (6% S. iv. 8, 137).—In Martyn’s 
edition of Miller’s Gardeners’ Dictionary it is 
stated, under the genus Pyrus, that pomatum is 
so called because the lard is, or ought to be, beat 
up with pulp of apples; an etymology which is 
confirmed by Littré, s.v. “La pommade ainsi 
dite, parce sh elle est primitiveme at un cosmétique 
ou entrent de la graisse ct des pommes.” 

Wituram Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peters, Isle of Thanet, 

SHAKSPEARE AND Comperianp (6" S. iv. 126, 
158, 230).-—— We have earlier records of Sh: ikespere’s 
— used as a patronymic than those noted by 


E. F. B. under date 21 Ric. IT., say 1397-8 ; as, for 


meen one John Shakespere — urs as pl: Lintiff 
Edw. I, 1278-9 ; Henry Shake- 


in a suit at law 7 


spere, of Kirklands, was defendant at Carlisle 
31 Edw. IIL, 1357; in 1375, and again in 1377, 
Thomas Shakespere held offices at Youghal, Ire- 
land. The poet most unquestionably belonged to 
a genuine Warwickshire family ; some were at 
Coventry in 1399; they are found at Knolle in 
1460, at Wroxhall 1464, at Rowington from 1464 
till the poet’s era ; his grandfather lived at Snitter- 
field. Some of them were returned at various 
inquisitions as able men-at-arms, but it is not 
known that they were called out for service, and 
the particulars recorded in both heraldic grants are 
mainly fictitious. It is known that this particular 
case got the offending herald into trouble as an 
improper concession, and the special mention of 
ancestral valour in the field is explained as a muta 
tion between the names of Arden and Shzv xespere ; 
the poet’s mother was an Arden, and two or three 
of that family were attached to the Courts and 
persons of — VII. and Henry VITI. in a wili- 
tary capacity ; but the real connexion with this 
bea ‘nch of the Arden family is not proved. 
m. A, 
Leamington, 
‘Gouts ” (68. iv.109).—Surely Mr. Marnew 
““Gouts of bed-rid 
emperors oa merely a periphrasis for “gouty and 
bedridden emperors.” So Horace puts “ Herculeus 
labor” for “ Hercules,” and “mitis sapientia 
Leli” for “ mitis et sapiens Leelius.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Mr. Mayrnew will remember the following line 
in Bethgelert :— 
“ Fresh blood 
Here the word gout means a drop, and in the 
passage from Oldham it appears to be used ina 
special sense, and to read thus:— 
“ Soft as the drops of bed-rid emperors.” 
Joun Cuurcuitt SIKEs. 
, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


-gouts shocked his view.” 





106, Godoly hin Road 
Bacwat orn Bacenat Famiry (6% S. iv. 288). 
—I have a few notes which may interest your 
correspondent, Mr. J. H. Bacnatt, and if he will 
send his address I shall be pleased to supply him 
with a copy of them. Tuos. W. SKEVINGTON. 
Toft Villa, Shipley, Yorks. 


A Svuccesston oF VICARS FROM THE SAME 
Famity (6% §,. iv. 107).—Allow me to mention 
another instance of a similar fact to that recorded 
at the above reference. The Rev. Thomas Leir, 
born in 1640, was Rector of Ditcheat in Somerset- 
shire ; his son, the Rev. Thomas Leir, suc ceeded 
him in the living i in 1743 ; his grandson, the Rev. 
Thomas Leir, succeeded in 1781 ; his great-grand- 
son, the Rev. William Leir, succeeded i in 1812; 








and his great-great-grandson, the Rev. William 
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Marriott-Leir, succeeded in 1861, and is the pre- 
sent incumbent (Aug. 5, 1881). The names of | 
these incumbents are painted on a screen in the 
entrance hall of the rectory, a charming old man- 
sion near Castle Cary, in Somersetshire. My im- 
pression is that there are also upon it the names of 
several predecessors in the benefice of the same | 
names and family, but I am not quite certain of | 
the point. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Dispin: “Diane DE Porctiers” (6 §. iv. 68, 
255).—I have a fine old line engraving, 11 by 15 
inches, upright, ‘‘ Le Blond excud. avec Privilege 
du Roy,” which represents Diana seated naked in 
a hip bath. Over her shoulders is a linen tippet, 
which only partially conceals her charms. Her 
hair is dressed and a very pretty cap covers her 
head. A string of pearls is round her throat and 
two large pearl drops hang from her ears. She is 
evidently partly adorned, and an old woman be- 
hind her, whose left hand rests upon her left 
shoulder, offers her, over her right shoulder, a 
box of rouge, into which Diana is about to insert 
the forefinger of her right hand. They are sup- 
posed to be both looking into a mirror. I believe 
the engraving is after Primaticcio. Below it are 
the following lines :— 

“Celle que vous voyez si belle et si charmante, 

Qu’'elle peut captiver les hommes et les Dieux, 

Avec son mary seul delices de ses yeux, 

Veut disputer le prix et le tiltre d’amante. 

L'aise qu'elle recoit de son prochain retour 

Receuant de sa part la letre qu’on luy donne 

L’oblige en mesme temps aux soing de sa persdne 

Pour luy faire vn accueil digne de son amour. 

Ainsi par ron exemple elle inuite les Dames 

A leur faire advoiier qu'il n'est rien de si doux 

Que de s’estudier & plaire & leur Espous, 

Pour esteindre l'ardeur des impudiques flames.” 
If the above Le Blond were Michel le Blond, he 
was born at Frankfort, and died at Amsterdam in 
1650. He may not, however, have been the en- 
graver, but a printseller. Ratpu N, James. 


AvtHors oF Quotations WanTED (2" §, xii. 
210; 6" S. iv. 190, 238).— 

“T'll hang my barp on a willow tree.” 

This song was not set to music by Wellington Guernsey. 
Upwards of forty years ago it was given to me in manu- 
script by a lady, who told me she had it from a friend of 
the composer. Wellington Guernsey asked me to lend 
it to him, which I did, and he published it. 

Cuas. DE LESSERT. 


Miscellaneous, 





NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Life and Public Serv'ces of James A. Garfield, 
Twentieth President of the United States. By Capt. 
F. H. Mason. With a Preface by Bret Harte. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Tuis excellent litt!e book was published while the late 

President was alive and uninjured. It has now a) 





melancholy interest—far beyond any which its author 
could ever have anticipated. The murder of the Pre- 
sident has made his name familiar to millions who 
would not have known it had he been spared to fulfil 
the career to which he seemed destined. James Abram 
Garfield, though born in the state of Ohio, was of good 
New England stock. His father had gone west from 
Massachusetts, his earliest known ancestor having been 
one of the original settlers of Watertown in 1635. 
Whether this person was a cadet of the house of Gar- 
field of Tuddington, in Middlesex, has not been ascer- 
tained as yet, but we do not think that it is at all 
improbable that he was. A Benjamin Garfield of 
Middlesex had a warrant granted him by Speaker 
Lenthall in 1642 “to go beyond the seas,” and a Henry 
Garfield was an ensign serving in the army which was 
raised to fight against Scotland in 1640. It would be 
interesting to know whether or not these two persons 
were of the race from which the murdered President 
sprang. From early life the President showed all the 
higher characteristics of the best New England blood, 
a strain which it has been well said unites the best 
qualities of democracy and aristocracy in truer propor- 
tions than any other race. His energy seems to have 
been unwearied. Asa poor man’s son it was his duty 
to do farm work, drive a canal boat, and labour in many 
other ways with his hands. Nature seems, however, to 
have fitted him for a scholar, for as soon asa chance 
was opened to him for gaining a higher education he 
gladly embraced it, and became in due course a man of 
high cultivation. His knowledge of the classic«] lan- 
guages was considerable, and he seems to have had at 
command a very competent acquaintance with German 
and French. Though an active man all his life, his 
passion for reading kept him well posted up in much of 
the new knowledge of the day. As lawyer, soldier, and 
politician, his career was successful, if not distinctly 
brilliant ; and as a public speaker, if we may judge from 
the fragments of his orations which we have seen, he 
must take a very high rank. His views on currency, pro- 
tection, and other political questions which have during 
late years been prominent in American politics, were of 
an enlightened order. How much the world has lost 
by the murder of a man so honest, far-seeing, and strong 
of will, we shall never know. That his death has been a 
heavy blow, not to his own country alone but to the whole 
English-speaking world, it is needless to say. That it 
will seriously impede the progress of those reforms on 
which he had set his heart we do not for a moment 
believe. A nation that had the power and the will to 
crush the great Southern slave rebellion may be trusted 
to deal with corrupt patronage as soon as its mind has 
been directed full on the subject. We should but repeat 
what has been said in every English newspaper if we 
were to say how very deeply the heart of the English 
people haa been touched by the President's sufferings 
and death. We believe most fully that it is not a mere 
passing sentiment, but a deep feeling of kindred which 
will make it almost impossible for a serious misunder- 
standing to arise between the two countries. 


The Civil Service Coach: a Practical Exposition of the 
Civil Service Curriculum, and Guide to the Lower 
Division of the Service aad its Com) elitive Examina- 
tions. By Stanley Saville. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 

DESPITE its somewhat portentous sub-title, this is an ex- 

cellent book. Its author has himself been in the lists, not 

without glory; his precepts are the precepts of ex- 
perience, and his data are trustworthy. His remarks on 
handwriting are especially souni and useful; so are his 
directions for a system of study; a-.d, generally speak- 
ing, the whole tenor of the work has a thoroughuess and 
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sincerity which cannot be too much commended. Its 
worst blemish is a certain striving after smartness and 
cheap scholarship. It certainly seems unnecessary, in a 
handbook of this kind, to make Dr. Playfair smile upon 
Chaos, and it is still more superfluous to say “ Hinc 
canere incipiam,” when there is not the least intention 
of singing, or, indeed, the slightest temptation to sing. 
These minor defects (which might easily be removed in 
a second edition) detract a little from the merits of one 
of the most sensible aids to students that we remember 
to have secn. 

Art and Letters. An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 

(Remington & Co.) 

Ir the other numbers of this new periodical are as good 
as this one, the rival art magazines must look to their 
laurels. It seems to be in some sort (if we read the 
introduction aright) a chapel of case to L’Art. Be this 
as it may, there is no doubt of its merits. There are, 
inter alia, illustrated papers on J, F. Millet and F. 
Walker, an article on lace-muking, an article on the 
“ Arch of Augustus of Perugia,” and a story or feu /leton, 
There is also a clever social sketch by Mr. du Maurier, 
with a short notice from which we learn that his 
“ highly respectable name,” as Fred Bayham would say 
is Georges Louis Palmella Busson du Maurier, and 
that he was born in 1834. 


Tne current part of Lord Ronald Gower's Great IZ:s- 
forie Galleries of England derives especial interest from 
its reproduction of a little picture of Hogarth’s at 
Grosvenor House never hitherto copied. A boy's kit 
has fallen in some furze, and its owner has arrived in 
time to prevent a crow from tearing it in pieces. The 
boy’s attitude is very natural, and his face is full of 
expression. The picture belongs to the Duke of West- 
minster, being one of the original collection begun by 
Lord Richard Grosvenor in the last century. It is, 
apparently, in fair preservation, and well worthy of its 
place in this sumptuous record of art-treasures. 


WE need not apologize to our readers for calling their 
attention to a capital story, entitled “Fallen among 
Thieves,” 
the Burlington. It is written by the daughter of our 
late valued correspondent Prof. De Morgan, and, besides 
showing a remarkable knowledge of human life amongst 
the poorer part of the community, it displays a decided 
talent for story-telling which the authoress would do 
well to develope. Indeed, it is not long ago that Mi-s De 
Morgan presented to the world an excellent little volume 
of fairy tales, under the title of The Necklace of Princess 
Florimonde It is, therefore, quite evident that the 
cloak of talent which belonged to Prof. De Morgan has 
fallen on his daughter ; and we sincerely wish her every 
success in the field of literature which she has entered 
so auspiciously. 


At the forthcoming (the ninth) session of the New 


Shakspere Society papers will be read by Mr. J. W. 
Mills, Mr. Joseph Crosby, Rev. J. Kirkman, Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson, Miss E. H. Hickey, Mrs. J. H. Tucker, Rev. 
M. Wynell-Mayow, Dr. F. Landmann, Mr. W. G. Stone, 
Mr. Peter Bayne, Rev. W 
Mr. F. J. Furnivall. 
The Parish Registers 
Si Micha a Pay A¢ ch, j p: 
Mr. J. L. Glassecek, will be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock during the autumn; also A Royal Cookery Book, 
being a transcript of a manuscript in the Holkham 
collection. 
Among the Gil. 


Hodges, with upwards 


d ¢ rchwardens’ Accounts 
B Sturtford 


of 


t Child’s Re ; 
of forty illustrations by Mr. 





which appeared in the August number of | 





A. Harrison, and the Director, | 


edited by | 


ance, by Mr. Sydney | 


Horace Petherick, will shortly be published by Messrs, 
Remington & Co. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

C. E. Horner (“The Blue Bells of Scotland ”),— 
** Ritson,” says Mr. W. Chappell, Popular Music of the 
Olden Times, ** prints this song in his North Country 
Chorister, 1802, under the title of ‘The New Highland 
Lad.’ He says, in a note,‘ This song has been lately 
introduced upon the stage by Mrs. Jordan, who knew 
neither the words nor the tune.’...The old tune (although 
not at all like a Scotch air) is included in Johnson's 
Scots’ Musical Museum (vi. 566). Jt has been entirely 
superseded in popular favour by that of Mrs, Jordan, 
‘The Blue Bell of Scotland, a favourite ballad, as com- 
posed and sung by Mrs. Jordan at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane,’ was entered at Stationers’ Hall on the 13th 
of May, 1800, and the music published by Longman & 
Co.” 

C. J. (Dublin).—The lady referred to by Macaulay 
as ‘‘the Saint Cecilia whose delicate features, lighted up 
by love and music, art has recued from the common 
decay,’’ was Eliza Ann Linley, the beautiful and accom. 
plished singer, commonly known by the name of “the 
Saint.” She married Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Her 
portrait was painted in 1775 by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who repre sented her as St. Cecilia, The Picture is in 
the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne, at Bowood. 

“Kare THE Martyr.”—A. J. C. writes: “If, P., 
who at 5'" S. viii. 479 offered to have the above copied 
for 8., would kindly do the same for me, he would confer 
a great favour.” 

LorrIMER.—We know that in some cases it has proved 
successful ; to the best of our knowledge the price is that 
you mention. The disappearance happened too recently 
to be yet further remarked on. 

Tavs Luke ii. 37).—The reading fwe iréy 
éyéonkoyvrareccdpwy is correctly rendered by the 
Revisers of the Authorized Version ; the old rendering 
would seem to be ambiguous. 

Evan Tuomas (“ Behold this ruin, twas a skull,” &e.). 

Mr. H. E. WiLkrysoy, writing in “N. & Q.,” 2S. x, 
159, says that in the Comz nplace Book of Poetry, pub- 
lished in 1830, these lines are attributed to Mrs. Niven. 

Usepa.—The first question is under consideration. 
As to the second, we advise that application should not 
be made. 

E.—We understand that the case of Stephen Lewis, 
who is said to be over 104 years of age, is now under in- 
vestigation. 

C. A. Warp.- 
Life of Donne. 

W. G. B. P.— You had better write to Brocruna 
(ante, p. 286) ; we shall be happy to forward a prepaid 
letter. 

Con, A. 

J. W. 

Erratum.—P, 216, col. 1, eighth line from bottom, for 


(St. 


You should consult Izaak Walton’s 


F.— Many thanks for your letter. 
Gray (Shipley).—Next week. 


| “ Kirkby” read Kirby. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








